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Message from GaodSiiJi 

(Speciallj' received for this book) 

“The more I thivh about untouchahility the 
•more 1 Jeel that it is a deadly poison which not 
only corrupts Hindu Society hut spreads its 
infection far beyond its pale. The sooner caste- 
Hindus wahe up the better it would he Jor 
Hinduism and all those who have to come in 
•contact loith it," 

Yeravda Central Prison, M. K. GANDHI. 

• November 25, 1932. 



Message From Sir P. C. Ray 

(Specially received for this book) 
"Untouchahility has been the curse of Hinduism. 
More than anything else, it has been the fruitful 
source of internal dissensions during the last 
thousamd years or more — it has set brother- 
against brother. To-day our unhoppy country 
presents the humiliating spectacle of the Hindu 
arrayed against the Moslem; the Brahmin against 
the Non-Brahmin, Untouchability has been an 
indelible stain on Hinduism and a determined 
effort must be made to toipe it off. Thanks to 
Mahatma Gandhiji's heroic sacrifices — there has 
been a rude awakening throughout the length 
and breadth of this land and I trust the last nail 
is being dHven to the coffin of this national 
stigma.*' 

College of Science, 

Calcutta. P, C. EAY 

lS-10-32 
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( From the Private Secretary of Dr. Mrs. Besant ) 

" Her blessing is on every movement for the uplift of India, for 
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A WARNING ! 

‘‘The ‘spirit^ of a movement is not only the emotion, 
the passion, the enthusiasm, behind it, inspiring it, 
'warming it, but also the Saiija in it, the light beside the 
heat This Satya, this truth, is the taiiva, tlic principle, 
the reason of it Unless my reading of the 
papers is very careless, I do not see this principle being 
ennneinted or emphasised by the loaders, anywhere. There 
is an enormous amount of emotional appeal of various 
kinds, which is all very good and very useful, at the 
moment, but which, as is generally the case where emotion 
is not supported by reason, is likely to provoke counter- 
emotions; because while human brotherhood is a fact, 
untouchabiiity is also a fact, in nature. We must fix the 
material of emotion with the cement of reason. The 
passion of love ( - lust ) brings a new life of birth; the 
passion of anger ( - lust ) <jr disgust brings an existing life 
to death; bat theoratical and practical reason, intelligent 
understanding of the relation of cause and effect and 
applic.ition of it, maintains life between birth and death. 
In Puranic technical terms, Brahma creates, Kndra 
destroys, but Anshnii preserves and carries on. 

"The principle which should govern the whole 
movement is that dirt, filth, nncleanliness, contagious 
disease, etc., i.s untouchable, and that any individual 
as such, or any caste-name, or nomt;il caste, as such, is 
uni untouchable,” 


— Biiagvax das. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Mr. Shri Ramnnth Suraan has done a great and' 
opportune public service in bringing togetber^ 
Mahatma Gandhi’s speeches and writings on the 
chronic?, yet acute, problem of untouehability, Ther& 
were great men before Mahatma Gandhi who were 
never tired of warning* the Hindu community 
against this age-old evil, which is atonce inhuman 
and suicidal. Among them all, the most prominent 
and the most distinguished was Mr. Justice Ranade 
of hallowed memory. There were organisations for 
the uplift of the Depressed Classes, and some 
individuals who devoted themselves to this cause- 
more . than to any other. Among them the late 
Mr. K. Rangarao of Manglore should always be 
mentioned with honour. The Theosophical Society 
•under the leadership of Col, Olcott and Dr. Besant 
.was also to the fore in the good work. 

But it was left to Mahatma Gandhi to give this 
subject the foremost place in all nation-building acti- 
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cities. It is he, more than all others combined, who 
has made it a burning problem which, if not grappled , 
with firml}’’ and resolutely, may burn the community 
itself. It was no idle boast, his claim to be the 
principal spokesman of the Depressed Classes. He 
proved his sinceiity and earnestness by his readiness 
to lay down life itself in this cause. To adapt and 
adopt the characteristic language of Cailyl^ 
■"The lumber of rags, old wood and nameless combu- 
stible rubbish ( for all is fuel to him ) was gathered 
from hucksters and of every desci'iption under Heaven.” 
J3ut 'the fire-pan, the kindh'ug, the bitumen were his 
-own/ Wherfore it is he, the Mahatma, and none 
■otlier who could say with trutli, ‘The fire is Mine^ 
Li the utterances collected in the following pages 
Mahatma Gandhi comes to grips witli the ‘hydra- 
headed Monster’ from ever^’’ angle and at every point, 
‘The case against the ridiculous uutouchability is 
complete and unanswerable. From the point of view 
of religion no Hindu can utter one word against the 
Mahatma’s crusade against the gignatic evil who does 
not deny the Authority of Sri Krishna as God Inca- 
rnate on earth. In the Bhagcad Gita, which is the 
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^essence of all the Upanishads, Sri Krishna r say« ii 
■the chapter on Karma-Samnyas Yoga: 

gfjf :isr ii ? ^ 

C In a Brahmana endued with wisdom and * humility, in a cow, in an 
:e1cphant, as also in a dog and in a dog-eater (a Chandal ) the wise see the same. 3 

It is no wonder that few are the men who can 
live a life of practical appreciation of this grand 
■ truth. Those who do are the chosen of God Himself. 
The following verse from the same chapter of the 
•Gita, which I have always thought applies to 
Mahatma Gandhi more perhaps than to any other 
hnown man, certainly almost alone among public- 
men, should satisfy every one that of the elect is 
our revered Mahatma; 

ft m II II 

t He Eljould be known as a perpetual renouncer who neither hates nor desires; 
5or, free from the pairs of opposites. O Mighty-Armed, he is easily set free from 
1)ondage,3 

. - The compiler and publishers of this volume, not 
-rich or ambitious men but earnest public workers and 
devoted admirers of our greatest and most revered 
•countryman, have done a great public service by 
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placing within reach of the man in the street thes 
most important utterances. Thej'- could ask for ni 
higher reward than that many: might read this bool 
and thereby roused to a sense of shame at the existe 
nee of this huge blot on Hindu society and provokec 
into prompt and-couragous action to give effect to the- 
conviction which eveiy word of the following pages 
breathes. They deserve such reward; I hope it 
vdll be theirs. 


Allabubad 
Nov. 24, 32. 


C. Y. CHINTAMANL 
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id uievant to anafijic ^cw and 

luficn unicucfiaiilU'ij. came into cicidicucc cn dfud. 
coiin't'rtj.. uicvant and o| mote |i'tacttcaf Daftic 

td to ^iictu tfiai tfiui citldc on ylfiuditidm ot i|! 
onai| da^i do, on fiumauitij, id to He eradicated doon, 
Jloot and H'lancfi. ^Ind tolio can denij, tfie |act tiiat 
uio wan Had done mole to eradicate tiiid cud ^ tfian 
pandfii^i. ‘ t.. - 

Jtfic woed and widericd o|! tHc dWeaf^^t^' 
'dejireddcd efadded ale not eadij. oj! realization' €xcejit 
Hij, tfiode tulio Hauc tfic miij’Mtiine to dii||!cr tHew, 

V 

jllnd ijct ^andfiij.1 loHilc Horn o| tuiicc=Hornd not onlij, 

.■ realised Hat actuaflij. du||crd tHcil midcncd mole tHan 

/iud own. ' i- 

. 
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a man. o|! A cfva'tactc'i, wfia |ccfA 

€vc'6ij. manicnt in tunc witfi tfic anuietfic Hicic id 
n-otiiing. At'tau^e m it. 

ji'uimt ijoofc lA a cMcdion o|! d^mc oj! 
/uA Watm^A and AjicccfieA. JLojUij, aA tfuij. au t/lcij, 
^c^ui'ic lift Di'fc'iftdiiction. 

tfuA lioofc can melt the fica'iU ftj! IfioAc lufio 
Aft l^ai fiavc attained jl'icin tafcing. a 6ijmjiatlietic 
aUitude ioica'idii the ujilflU oj. tfie JHadjanif, the 
ia^oM c!c|icndcd on itd comjidatim and 'jinUicatlon wiii 
have well 6civcd the jiWtjiode. hojic the •jiuMic and 
Ajicciaffij. t/iodc who aie talcing, fceen mte'icit in the 
iijxlij^t o|! JJia'iijani will jiahonize ttiU hooh. 

heaUij. con^iatulaiioni to. the conijulci. 


GHANSHYAM DAS.BIRLA 
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PREFACE 


The Great Fast came unawares and struck hard the 
-sleeping Hindu conscience suddenly. . The. sacred vow, 
vihat seemed so unpractical to some publicmen,. caused 
tremendous awakening and bore most practical results. 
Those who were sceptical in the beginning witnessed, in 
Jess than a week, with aweful surpise, the opening of 
Hindu heart, the rising of the spirit- the j^o^-of Hinduism, 
breaking chains, shattei'ing prejudices, smashing supersti- 
tions and creating I’ecords. 

. The demon that defied our reformers for ages, the 
■demon that laughed with scorn at all our attempts to meet 
him qnarely, the demon that crushed, degraded and para- 
ded us. in foreign markets in the ‘best sellers' of Mayos, 
has been cornered and captured at last. Gandhiji did it in 
Jhis own original way. 

• . • S> » 

- . . - Tile temples, once ‘fairer than lilies poured over by 
the rising Sun’, the temples that once gave solace and 
■peace to many an anguished heart, the temples that gave 
shelter to down-trodden and hope to downhearted warming 
-them with a glow., a light, a longing for Eternal, have 
becomfe convenient centres of ‘touch-me-notism’ and sepa- 
ratism, and, therefore, polluted and unholy. The temples 
sanctified and consecrated with the spirit of the Lord once 
■sent ont the pilgrims, awakened .'to their souls, have 
become tlie drudgery of our social life, multiplying factors 
>of disintegration. 
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We have forgotten that anything that separates . oi 
disintegrates is unholy and unreal and that which unites 
and enlarges only is real. Religion never impedes flight of 
the Soul. The faith is not the blind following, yielding to 
superstitions. The Faith is the liberalising of human heart 
and ‘Certitude born of the Soul’s secret communion with 
Truth.’ It never lulls the man into' mental inaction or 
slaverj’. Therefore all that separates, cuts at the root, is ta 
be discarded ns irreligious and unmoral. 

This ‘touch-me-notism’, superimposed upon Hindu- 
ism, strikes at the very root of the spirit that sustains 
Hinduism. To sny that Hinduism, which once discovered 
the Universality of Spirit, the Oneness of Soul, the doct- 
rine of One in All and All in One, sanctions Untouchability 
of any sort, is to deny and undo the very Truth, meditated 
upon and realised by-the great Seers, One who suggests 
such a thing is badly ill need of a realiable doctor. 

In fact Untouchability is not only against the true- 
spirit of religion but is offensive to our sense of honour, a 
challenge to our hlanhood, to all that is worthy and noble in 
huraancharacter.lt perpetuates inequality and injustice and 
excites the sinful and vainglorious aspect in man; it sets- 
man against man and divides the Humanity and human 
relationships, into water-tight compartments. It mercilessly 
dissects the Whole, cuts the Man into pieces, tlirows dirt 
and filth over conscience and creates false values andidc.a's- 
in human society. ■ ' 

Untouchability not only unjustifies its existence from 
Hindu religious and soci.al point of view but is unjustifia- 
ble from the point of future reorganisation and proper 
adjustment of various social units, as it mars the growth 
of rationale in man. 
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The 'Fasfeliiis.rcleased tremendous energy. It .has set 
the Tfhole fabric in motion. The energy is being utilised in 
thousand and one ways to eradicate' the evil, root and 
branch. But great forces require expert guidance. Energy,, 
set in motion, works bc>th ways. It may create a noble- 
record, but it can also create bad and uiidesirable results.- 
-All depends upon the quality of direction and guidance it 
receives. And since there exists no better man fit for the- 
task than Gandhiji, the -father of this, perhaps, ‘the greatest 
religious movement in world history^ I * felt it advisable 
and worthy of attempt to compile his writings and 
speeches on Untouchability for the proper guidance of 
public zeal and energy. - . 

I must remind my readers, aiid the public at large, that 

"the spirit of n movement Is not only the emotion, the passion, the enthusiasm:. 
behind it, but also the Satya in it, the light beside the heat This Satya, 
this truth, in the tattva, the principle, the reason of it. We must fix the material of 
-emotion tvlth the cement of reason." 1 

Reason and emotion both run side by side in tliese 
writings and speeches of Gandhiji. He has dealt with 
almost every aspect of the question. I hope, therefore, 
with confidence that his writing.s will not only inspire 
the common folk to action but will also guide the workers 
in right direction. 

‘Despise not the Untouchables,’ cries aloud the Hindu 
conscience to-day, . Hear the voice of Reason and despise- 
them not. The Untouchability is a curse , and smells 
hatred; it poisons and strangles the glorious heritage of 
Man. Untouchables have a great claim. Theirs is tlie 
labour of love and where labour is despised, the result 
is stagnation, decay and death. 

1 Sri Bhagvan D.isji 
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I nppeal to coste Hindus, therefore, in the name of 
religion, in the name of humanity, to rise above the petty 
-squabbles. I appeal to them to feel how inhuman and 
.unworthy it is to keep the Harijans - 

In cIgUis as coffins, homes as graces 

and all this in the name of religion ! I appeal to them 
specially to my sisters, to rise to the occasion and lead the 
•tattered Hindu society to a he.althy and growing organism 
full of life and vitality. 

« e * 

My thanks are due to Mr. Gh.anshy.am H.is Birla, 
the worthy President of All India Anti-Untnnehabilily 
Le.ngne, who has kindly written the Foreword. I am 
-speci.ally indebted, and can not express i» words how 
grateful I am, to Mr. G. Y. CUmto.maui, the veteran jour- 
nalist and Liberal leader, who gladly accepted my invita- 
tion to write the introduction and sent it in time, though 
pressed with he.avy work, both in Council and out at home. 
Again I would be unworthy if I did not express, my grate- 
fuless to that inspiring figure and worthy son of India, 
the great scientist. Sir P. C. Ray ( D. Sc., C. I. E. ) who 
kindly sent a special message for the book at a ven* short 
notice, and tc Syf, Eabindranath Tagore, the Poet, and 
Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant who blessed my humble effort. 
To give thanks to Bapu, who kindly sent a special 
message, is to belittle, his fatherly kindness, which has 
given me so ranch solace and pence during the m cst 
troubled hours of my life. 


Ajmer 

Dec. 1. 1932 
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[Being a most up-to-date collection of Gandhiji’s 
speeches and. writings oa UntouchabiJity.] 



MAHATMA GANDHI 
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Tbe Impassable Barrier 

The existence of the untouchability must 
imain an impassable barrier in the path of our 
rogress, which we must break down with sup- 
;me effort. There seems to be lurking thought 
■ith many of us, that we can gain Swaraj and 
eep untouchability. They do not even see the 
ontradiction inherent in the thought. Swaraj is 
iijs much for the ‘ untouchable ’ as for the ‘ tou- 
i’tihable A correspondent from Narayanavaram 
■r/rites; “ In our parts Panchams are very badly 
■iteated by the Hindus, especially the Bra- 
^\mans. In the villages they are not allowed to 
i!p about the streets inhabited by Brahmans. 
They must stand at a considerable distance 
'hen speaking to Brahmans.” Read Sahebs 
‘hr Brahmans and- Indians for Panchams 
nd see how you feel. And yet I have no 
•oubt, that some Sahebs are infinitely better 
ban some Brahmans. God will not let ns have 
}waraj so long as we treat a brother as an out- 
aste by the reason of his birth. A man’s karma 
3 responsible for what he is, they say. But my 
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The Bleeding Wound 


karma does not compel me to throw stones ; 
a sinner. Religion is made to uplift and not t 
keep a man crushed under the weight of h 
karma. It is the prostitution of the grand 
trine of karma to consign a man of lowly birU 




to perdition. Rama felt priveleged to fin^oc 
himself honoured by a fisherman. The Hind %1 
religion is replete with illustrations of great me 'bi 
lifting their unfortunate brethren from thei app 
miseries. Will not the modern Hindus copy thei nd 
own great men, and once for all rub out tlv eo 
blot of untouchability that so defiles Hinduism Joj 



If I Should be Bom Again— 

I do not know how I am to convince those 
.0 oppose the reform, of the wrong position 
iy have taken. How am I to plea d with those 
10 regard any c ontact with the members of the 
3 pressed com mun ity as entailing defilement 
d.of which they cannot be cleansed without 
cessary ablutions, and who thus regard omis: 
•n to perform the ablutions a sin ? I can only 
ice before them my innermost convictio ns. 

I regard untouchability as the greatest t^t on 
■iiduisvt. Thi s id ea was not brought home to 
J by my bitter- experiences during the S. 
"rican struggle. It is not due t p„tb e fact that 
vvas once an agnostic. It is equally wrong to 
ink, as some people do, that I have taken my 
jy^rom my study of Christian religious litera- 
re. These views date as far back as the time 
len Ix was r. neither enarnqured of, nor was 
guamWd ' wii&,^ the Bible or the followers of 
2 Bible. 
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The Bleeding Wound 


I was hardly yet twejve when this idea ii: 
dav/ned on me. A s'cavanger named Uka, : 
untouchable, used to attend our house for clea 
'1 ing Ij^rines. Often I would ask my mother wl 
it was wrong to touch him, why I was forbiddi 
elto touch him. If I accidentally touched Uka, 
was asked to perform the ablutions, and thouf 
I naturally obeyed, it was not without _smiling 
protesting that untouchability was not sanction! 
by religion, that it was impossible that it shoti 
be so. I was a very dutiful and obedient chi 
and so far as it was cpjisistent with respect fj 
parents, I often had tussles with them on th! 
matter. I told m}'- mother that she was entire; 
wrong in considering physical contact with • U1 
as sinful. 

^^^hile at school I would often happen ; 
touch the “untouchables”, and as I never wou' 
conceal the fact from' my parents, my mollij 
would tell me that the shortest cut to purific^tii 
after the unholy touch was to cancel the tou^ 
by touching any Mussulman passing b 3 \ A'. 

simph’- out of reverence and regard for r 
mother I often did so, but never did so believi 
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If I Should be Born Again — 


it- to be a reiigious oWigation. After some time 
we shiftejd to Porebander, where I made my first 
acquain.tajice with Sanskrit. I was not yet put 
to an English school, and my brother and I were 
placed in charge of a Brahman, who taught us 
Ramrahshti and Vishnu Punjar. The texts 
“Jale Vishnnh sihale Vishmih '^ — 

(there is the Lord (present) in water, there is 
the Lord (present) in earth) have never gone out 
of; my memory. A motherly old dame used to 
live close b5^ Now it happened that I was very 
t^d then, and would conjur e up' ghosts and 
g^Iins whenever the lights went out, and it was 
d ark . mother, to disabuse me of fears, 

siTggested that I should mutte r the Fiamrdksha 
texts whenever I was afraid, and all eyil_ spirits 
would ,ily away. This I did and, as I thought, 
with good effect ." I could never believe then 
that there was any text in the Ramrdksha point- 
ing to the c ontact of the ‘untouchables’ as a sin, 
I did not understand its meaning then or under- 
stood it very imper^ctly. But I was confident 
that RainraksJia, which could destroy all fear of 
ghosts, could not be countenancing any such 
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thing as fear of contact with the ‘uotouchables’. 

The Ramayana used to be regular!}'’ read 
in our family. A- Brahmin called Ladha 
Maharaj used to read it. He was stricken with 
legrqs}’’, and he w'as confident that a regular 
reading of the Ramayana would cure him of 
leprosy, and, indeed, he v/as cured of it ‘How 
can the Ramayana,’ I thought to m3'’self, ‘in 
which one w'ho is regarded now-a-days as an 
untouchable took Rama across the Ganges in 
his boat, countenance the idea of any human 
beings being untouchable on the ground that 
^^he}'’ were polluted souls?’ The fact that 
addressed God as the '■purifier of the pollYAed' 
and by similar appfilatiohs, ‘shows that it is 
a sin to regard any one born in Hinduism as 
' polluted or untouchable — that it is satanic to do 
so. I have hence been never tired of repeating 
;that it is a great sin, I do not pretend that this 
thing had crj'stalised as a cqnyjctionin me at the 
age of twelve, but I do say that I did then regard 
untouchability as a sin. I narrate this story for 
the information of the Vaishnavas and. orthodox 
Hindus. 


If r Sho’uld be Bom Again — 


I have always claimed to l>e a ''’SanatWhl 
Hindu. It is not that I am quite innocent of 
•of the s criptur es. ' I am not a profound scholar 
of Sanskrit. I have read the Vedas and the 
Upanishads only in translations. Naturally 
therefore, mine is not a scholarly study of them. 
My knowledge of them is in no way profound, 
but I have studied them as I should do as a 
Hindu and I claim to have grasped their true 
spirit. By the time I had reached the age of 
-21, I had studied other religions also. 

.rcu''y''Tc^ 

There was a time when I was wavering 
between Hinduism and Christianity, when I 
recoveredrmy balance of mind, I felt that to me 
salvatioS'^as possible only through the Hindu 
religion' and my faith in Hinduism grew deeper 
and more enjig hte ned. " 

But eve/i then I believed that untmichability 
was no part of Hinduism ; and that^ if it was, 
such Hinduism was not. for me. 

True, Hinduism does not regard untoucha- 
bility as a sin, I. do not want to enter into any 
controversy regarding the interpretation of the 
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shastras. It might be difficult for me to establish 
my point by quotmg authorities from the 
Bhagwat or Manusmriti. But I claim to have 
understood the spirit of Hinduism. Hinduism 
sinned in giving sanction to uniotichabiliiy. 
It has degraded ws, made us the -pan ah s of the 
I'!' Empire. Even the Mussulmans caught the 
sinful contagion from us; and in S, Africa, in 
E. Africa and in Canada, the Mussulmans no 
less than Hindus came to be regarded as pariahs. 
All this evil has resulted from the sin of 
untouchability. 

I may here recall my proposition, which is 
; - this : So long as the Hindus V)il fully regard 

untouch abiliy as part of their religion, so long 
as the mass of Hindus consider it a sin to touch 
a section of their brethren, Sxoaraj is impossible 
of attainment. Yudhishthira would not enter 
heaven without his dog. How can, then, the 
-7;. \ d descendants of that Yudhishthira expect to 
obtain Swaraj without the untouchables ? What 
crimes, for which we condemn the Government 
as Satanic, have not we , been guilty of towards 
pur untouchable brethren ? 


10 


If r. Should be Bom Agai: 


We are guilty of having supffehsSd. oui 
brethren; we 7nake them ’^awl on their bellies , 
we have made them rub their noses on tin 
ground ; with eyes red. with rage., we push them 
out of railway compartments — what more thain 
this has British Rule done? What charge, that we 
bring against Dyer, .and O’Dwyer, may not others, 
and even our own people, lay at our doors? We 
ought to pu-rge ourselves of this pollution. It is 
idle to talk of Swaraj so long as we do not 
proi^t the weak and the helpless, or so long as 
it is possible for a^^igle Swarajist to injure the 
feelings of any iwividual. Swaraj means that 
not a single Hindu or Muslim shall for a 
moment cmygantly think that he can criish with 
inipiinity meek Hindus or Muslims. Unless 
this condition is fulfilled, we will gain Swaraj 
onl}^ to lose it the next momont. We ^re-.no 
better than the brutes until we have -'purged 
ourselves of the sins we have committed, against 
our weaker brethren. 


But I have faith in me still. In the course 
of my peregrinations, in India, I have realised 
that the spirit of kindness of which the Poet 
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Tulsidas sings so eloquently, which forms the 
corner-stone of the Jain and Vaishnava religions, 
which is the quintessence of the Bhagavat and 
which every verse of the Gita is saturated 
with — this kindness, this love, this charity, is 
slowl)' but steadily gaining ground in the hearts 
of the masses of this country. 

Many a fracas between Hindus and Mussul- 
mans is still heard of. ■ There are still many of 
these who do not scruple to wrong one another. 
But as to the net result, I feel that kindness 
and charity have increased. The Hindus and 
Mohamedans have become God-fearing.. We 
have shaken ourselves free from the hyprtotism 


of law-courts and Govt, schools, and, no longer 
labour under many another hallucination. I 
have also realized that those whom we regard as 
illiterate and ignorant are the very people who 
deserve %‘be called educated. They are more 
cultured than we, their lives are more righteous . 
than ours. A little study of the present-day 
mentality of the people will show f/iai according^ 
io ihe popular conception Swaraj is synonynlou^^'^ 
with Ram Raj — the establishment of the King- 
dom of Righteousness on earth. 


If I Should b« Bom Again — 


. If it can bring any comfort to you, my 
untouchable brethern, I would say that your 
question does not cause so much sjdr as it used' 
to do formerly. That does not mean that I, 
expect you to cease to have inisgiyings about the 
Hindusv^ How can they deserve to be not 
mistrusted having wronged you so much ? Swami 
Vivekanand useU-To say that the untouchables 
were not depressed, they were suppressed by the 
the Hindus who in turn had suppressed them- 
selves by suppressing them. 

‘a-f . . n 
\ 

I suppose I was at Nellore on the 6th of April. 
I met the untouchables there and I prayed that 
day as I have done to-day. I do want to attain 
Moksha. I do not want to be reborn. But if /' 
have to he reborn, I should be bom an untouch' 
able, so that I may sluzre their sorrows, sufferings, 
and the affron^^fftevelled at them, in order 
that I may endeavpjlr to free myself and them 
from that miserable condition. I therefore, 
frayed that, if I should be bom agavi, 1 should 
do so not as a Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya, or 
Shu dr a, but as an Atishudra. 
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To-day is much more solemn than the sixth. 
It is halldwed^lDy the memor}’- of the massacre of 
thousands of innocents. And I prayed, therefore, 
also to-day that.if I should die with any of my 
desires unfructified, with my ser\nce of the 
untouchables unfinished, with my Hinduism 
unfulfilled, I may be born again amongst the 
untouchables to bring my Hinduism to its 
fulfilment. 

I love scavengering. In my Ashram, an 
eighteen year old Brahmin lad is doing the 
scavenger’s work in order to teach the Ashram 
scavenger cleanliness. The lad is no reformer. 
He was born and bred in orthodoxy. He is a 
regular reader of the Gita and faithfully per- 
forms Sandhyavandana. His pronunciation of 
Sanskrit verses is more faultless than mine. 
When he conducts the prayer, his soft sweet 
melodies melt one into love. But he felt that 
his accomplishments were incomplete until he 
had become also a perfect sweeper, and that if 
he wanted the Ashram sweeper to do his work 
well, he must do it himself and set an example. 

You should realize that you are cleaning 
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Hindu society. You have therefore to purify 
your lives; You should cultivate the habits of 
cleanliness, so that no one may point his finger 
at you. Use alkaliash or earth, if you cannot 
afford to use soap, to keep yourselves clean. 
Some of you are given to drinking and gambling 
which you must get rid of. You will point your 
finger at the Brahmins and say even thej'' are 
given to these vices. But they are not looked 
upon as polluted ; and you are. You must not 
ask the Hindus to emancipate you as a matter 
of favour. Hindus must do so, if they want, in 
their own interests. You should, therefore, 
make them feel ashamed by your own purity 
and cleanliness. I believe that we shall have 
purified ourselves within the next five months, 
ff my expectations are not fulfilled, I will think 
that, although m}^ proposition was fundamentally 
correct, yet I was wrong in my calculation ; and 
I will again say that I had erred in my cal- 
culation. - . 

You claim to be Hindus ; you read the 
Bhagavat ; if, therefore, the Hindus oppress you’, 
then you should understand that the -fault does 
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not lie in the Hindu Religion but in those who 
profess it. In order to emancipate yourselves, 
you shall have to purify yourselves. You shall 
have to get rid of evil habits like drinking. 

I have come in contact with the untouchables 
all over the countr}’- ; and I have observed that 
immense possibilities lie latent in them of which 
neither they nor the rest of the Hindus seem to 
be aware. Their iniellcct is of virginal purity. 
I ask you to learn spinning and weaving, and if 
5^ou take them up as a profession, you will keep 
poverty from 3mur doors. As regards your 
attitude towards the Bhangis, I will repeat what 
I said at Godhra. I cannot understand wlij' you 
should yourselves countenance the distinction 
between Dheds and Bhangis. There is no 
difference between them. Even in normal times 
their occupation is as honourable as that of 
lawyers or Government ser\*ants. 

You should now cease to accept leavings 
from plates however clean they may be represe- 
nted to be. Receive grain only — good, sound 
grain, not rotten grain, and that too only if it is 
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courteously olfered. If you are able to do all 
I have asked you to do,' you will secure your 
emancipation, not in four or five months, but 
in so many days. 

The Hindus are not sinful by nature ; they 
are sunk in ignorance. Untouchabilit)^ must be 
extinct in this very year. Two of the strongest 
desires that keep me in flesh and hone are the 
emancipation of the untouchables and the prote-^ 
ction of the cow. When these two desires are 
fulfilled, there is Swaraj, and therein lies my 
own Moksha. May god give you strength to 
work out your salvation.* 

^Tahen from the Presidential speech, delivered at the Suppressed 
Classes Conference, held in Ahmedabad. on the 13th and 14th 
April. 1921. 
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Untoucbability and its Implications 

[The following is a free rendering of Mr, Gandhi's speech at 
the Untouchabilitv Conference, held at Belgaum, during the 
Congress v.'cci: in 1924. — Editor,] 

“ Friends, It was hardly necessary to asli 
me to express my views on the subject of 
Untouchability. I have declared times without 
number from various public platforms that it is 
the prayer of my heart that if I should fail to 
obtain nioksha in this very birth I might be 
born a Bhangi in my next. I believe in 
Varnashram both according to birth and to 
Karma. But I do not regard BJiangi's as in 
any sense a low order. On the contrary I know 
many Bhangis who are worthy of reverence. 
On the other k.and there are Brahmins going 
about whom it would be very difficult to regard 
with any reverence. Holding these views, 
therefore, if there is a rebirth in store for 
me, I wish to be born a pariah in the midst 
of pariahs, because thereby I would be able to 
render more effective service to them and also 
be in a better position to plead with other 
communities on their behalf. 
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But just as I do not want the so-called 
touchables to d^pise the untouchables, so also 
I do not want the latter to entertain any feeling 
of hatred and ill-will towards the former. I do 
not want them to wrest their rights by violence 
as is done in the West. The tren d of world 
opinion is against such violence. I can clearly 
see a time coming in the world when it will be 
impossible to secuVe rights by arbitrament of 
force, so I tell my untouchable bretheren to-day 
as I tell the Government, that if they resort to. 
force for the attainment' of their purpose they 
shall certainl)'’ fail. 


I want to uplift Hii^uism. I regard the 
untouchables as an int^ral part' of the Hindu 
community. I am pained when I see a single 
Bhangi driven out of the fold of Hinduism. 
But I do not believe that all class distinctions 
can be obliteratea;' I believe in the doctrine of 
equality as taught by Lord Krishna in the Gita. 
The Gita teaches us that members of.’ all the 
four castes should be -treated on an equal basis. 
It does not prescribe the same Dharma for the 
Brahmin as for the Bhangi. ; But it insists that 
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the latter shall be entitled tp the same measure 
of consideration and ‘~estbem ' ' as the formei 
with all his superior learning. It is therefore 
our dut}*- to see that the untouchables do no1 
feel that they are despised or looked down upon 
Let them not be offered leavings from our plates 
for their subsistence. How can I accord differe- 
ntial treatment to any person, be he Brahmin 
or Bhangi, who worships the same God and 
keeps his body and soul pure and clean ? I foi 
one would regard myself as having sinned if I 
gave to a Bhangi unclean food from the leavings 
■from the kitchen or failed to render him personal 
assistance when he was in need. .. 1 - 

Let me malce my position absolutely clear. 
While I do hold that the institution of H.n- 
touchability as it stands to-day has 
in Hinduism, Hinduism does recognise ‘untouch- 
abilit>'’ in a limited sense and under certain 
circumstances. For instance, every time that 
my mother handled unclean things she became 
untouchable for the time being and had toj 
cleanse herself by bathing. As a V aishnava i 
refuse to believe that any one can be regardedl 
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Untouchable by reason of his or her birth, and 
such untouchability as is recognised by religion 
is by its verj^ nature transitory, — easily 
removable and referable to the deed, not the 
doer . Not only that. Just as we revere our 
mother for the sanitary service that she renders 
us when we are infants, and the greater her 
service the greater is our reverence for her ; 
similarly the Bhangis are entitled to our highest 
reverence for the sanitary service they perform 
for society. 

Now another point. I do not regard inter ; 
dinin g and inter-marriage as essential to the . 
removal of Untouchabilit5^ I believe in 
Y arnashram Dharma. But I eat with Bhangis. 

I do not know whether I am a Sannyasi, for I 
seriously doubt whether in this Kaliyuga it is at 
all possible for any one to fulfil the conditions 
prescr ibed for a Sannyasi. But I am moving" 
deliberately in the direction of Sannyasa. It is, 
therefore, not only not necessary for me to 
observe r estriction s but their observance may be 
even harmful for me. As regards the question 
of inter-marriage, it does not arise in cases 
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like mine. Sufficient for me to say that my 
scheme does not include inter-marnage. Let 
me tell you that in my own cjati 'all the 
members do not interdine. In certain cases 
among our Vaishnava families they do not use 
each other’s utensils or even cook food on fire 
f etc hed from others’ kitchens. You ma}' call 
this practice superstitous. but I do not regard it 
as such. It certainly does no harm to Hinduism. 
In my Ashram, Dudhabhai, one of the ‘untouch- 
able’ inmates, dines with the rest without any 
distinction. But I do not recommend anybody 
outside the Ashram to follow the example. 
Again, you know the esteem in which I hold 
Malaviyaji. I would wash his feet. But he 
would not take food touched by, me. Am I to 
•<' resent it as a mark of contempt ? Certainly 
not, because I know that no contempt is meant. 

The religion to which I belong proscribes for 
our observance M_arycida Dharma^ The Rishis 

■ of old carried-on exhaustive ^Teserirches through' 
meditation, and as the result of the researches 

■ they discovered some great truths, such as have 
no parellel perhaps in any other religion. One 
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of these was that they regarded certain kinds 
of foods as injurious for the spiritual well-being 
of man. So they intej;dicted their use. Now 
suppose some one had to travel abroad and live 
among strange people with different customs 
knd standards as regard their diet. Knowing 
as they did how compelling sometimes the force 
of social customs of the people among whom 
men 'lived was, they promulgated Maryada 
Dkarma to help one in such emergencies. 
Though, however, I believe in Maryada Dharjna, 
I do not regard it as essential part of Hinduism. 
T can’ even.. , conceive a time when these 
restrictions ^M'ght be abolished wth impunity. 
But the reiprm cojitemplated in the untouchabi-;, 
lity' m 09 Siii§nt does not obliterate the 
restriction as the inter-dining and inter- 
marrying, I can not recommend wholesale 
a^jition of these restrictions to the public, even 
at the ris k of bejng charged with hypocricy and 
inc6nsrstenc30 For’ instance, I let my son dine 
freely in Musalman households because I 
believe he can take sufficient care as to 
what to. take and what not to take. I myself 
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have no scruples in taking my food in Mussllnan 
households because I have my own strict rules 
about my diet. Let me tell you of an Tn'cident 
that happened at Aligarh. Swami Satyadeva 
and I were Khwaja Saheb’s guests. Swami 
Satyadeva did not share m3' views. We argued 
about them. I told him that holding the views 
J did, it would be as wrong of me to refuse to 
partake of the food offered by a Musalman as it 
would be on his part to transgress his Maryada. 
So Swami SattMdeva was provided with separate 
cooking arrangements. Similarly when I was 
Bari Saheb’s guest he provided us with a Brahmin 
cook with strict instructions to obtain all the ratioj^ 
for us fresh from the bazzar. When asked why he 
put himself to such inconvenience he e.vplaincd 
that he did so because he wanted to avoid the 
slightest possibility of suspicion on the part of 
the public that he entertained an}' secret 
designs of prosch'tisation against mo or m3' 
companions. That single incident raised Bari 
Saheb in my esteem. 

I have dwelt on this point at such great length, 
because I want to be absoluteh' plain with 3'ou 
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(untouchables)., , I do not want to employ diplo- 
macy in my dealings with you or for that m*atter 
with any pn§. I, dp. not want to keep you under 
any falsff musio n of win your support by holding 


out temptations.’" ’Twant to remove untouchabi- 
lity because its removal is essential for Swaraj-, 
and I want Swaraj. But I would not exploit 
you for gaining any political ends of mine. The 
issue with me is even bigger than Swaraj. I 
am anxious to see an end put to Untouchability 
because for me it is an expiation and a penance, s 
It is not the untouchables whose Shuddhi I? 
effect— the thing would be absurd — but my own'’ 
and that of the Hindu religion. Hinduism has 
commited a great sin in giving sanction to this 
evil and I am anxious — if such a thing as vicari- 
ous penance is possible — to purify it of that sin 
by expiating for it in my, own person. 

' That being so, it follows that the only means 
open to me for my purpose are those of Ahimsa 


and Truth. I Jiave^ adopted an untouchable child ^ 
as my own. ‘ f corife^4 I have - not been able to 
conv ert my wife completely to my view. She^'^ 
can not bring to love her as I do. But I can 
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not conv-ert wife by anger; I can do so only 
by love. If any of my people have done 5'ou 
an}' wrong, I ask your forgiveness for it. Some 
members of the untouchable class said when I 
was at Poona that they would resort to force if 
the Hindus did not alter their attitude towards 
them. Can untouchability be removed b)’- force? 
Can the amelioration of the untouchables come 
through these methods ? The only way by which 
you and I can ween orthodox Hindus from their 
bigotry is by patient argument and correct 
conduct. So long as they are not converted, I 
can only ask you to put up with 3'’our lot with 
patience. I am willing to stand by 3mu and 
share 3mur sufferings with 3mu. You must have 
the right of worship in any temple in which 
members of other castes are admitted. You 
must have admission to schools along with the 
children of other castes without any distinction. 
You muot. be digible to the highest office in the 
land not excluding even that of the Viceroy's. 
That is my definition of the removal of 
Untouchability. 
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■ But I can help you in this only by following 
the way indicated by my religion and not by 
following Western methods. For that way I 
can not save Hinduism. Yours is a sacred 
cause. Gan one serve a sacred cause b}'- adop- 
ting Satan’s methods ? I pray you, therefore, to 
dismiss from your mind the idea of arneliprating 
your condition by brute fierce. The Gita tells 
us that by sincdrhly medifatln’^ oh Him in one’s 
heart, . one can attain Moksh. Meditation is 
\yaiting on God.,,. If waiting on God brings the 
highest bli's^^^’bf salvation, how much quicker 
must it bring removal of Untouchability ? 
Waiting on God means increasing purity. Let 
us by prayer piirify overselves and we shall not 
only remove Untouchability but shall also has- 
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The Hydra-Headed Monster 

A friend has sent me a gist of what appears in 
the Southern vernacular press from the pen of a 
learned Pundit. He summarises the Pundit’s 
plea for untouchability in this fashion: 

(1) “The fact that once Adi-Shankara asked 
a Chandala to be aloof from him, and the fact 
that Trishanku when he was condemned to be a 
Chandala was shunned by all people, prove that 
untouchability is not of recent growth. 

(2) “The Chandalas are the outcastes of 
the Aryan society. 

(3) “The untouchables themselves are not free 
from the sin of untouchability. 

(4) “The untouchables are so because they 
kill animals and because they have constantly 
to do with flesh, blood, bones and night-soil. 

(5) “The untouchables must be isolated 
even as slaughterhouses, toddy-shops and hous- 
es of ill-fame are or should be. 
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(6) “It should be enough that untouchables 
are not denied the privileges of the other world. 

(7) “A Gandhi may touch these people, but so 
can he fast. We may neither fast nor touch the 
untouchables. 

(8) “Untouchability is a necessity for man’s 
gro\rth. 

(9) “Man has magnetic powers about him. 
This sakti is like milk. It will be damaged by 
improper contacts. If one can keep musk and 
onion together one may mix Brahmans and 
untouchables.” 

These are the chief points summarised by 
the correspondent. Untouchability is a hydra- 
headed monster. It is therefore necessary, each 
time the monster lifts its head, to deal with it. 
The stories told in the Puranas are some of 
them most dangerous, if we do not know their 
bearing on the presen t conditions. The Shastras 
would be death-traps if we were to regulate our 
conduct according to every detail given in them 
or according to that of the characters therein 
described. They help us only to define and 
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argiie out fundamental principles. If some well- 
known character in religious books sinned against 
God or man, is that a warrant for our repeating 
the sin ? It is enough for us to he told, once for 
all, Truth is the only thing that matters in the 
world, that Truth is God. It is irrelevant to be 
told that even Yudhishthira was betrayed into 
an untruth. It is more relevant for us to know 
that when he spoke an untruth, he had to suffer 
for it that very moment and that his great name 
in no way protected him from punishment. 
Similarly, it is irrelevant for us to be told that 
Adi-Shankara avoided a Chandala. It is enough 
for us to know that a religion that teaches us to 
treat all that lives as we treat ourselves, cannot 
possibly countenance the inhuman treatment of 
a single creature, let alone a whole class of 
perfectly innocent human beings. Moreover we 
have not even all the facts before us to judge 
what Adi-Shankara did or did not do. Still less, 
do we know the meaning of the word ^Chandala' 
where it occurs. It has admittedly many mea- 
nings, one of which is ,a sinner. But, if all 
sinners are, to be regarded as- untouchables, it is 
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very much to be feared that we should all, not 
excluding the Pundit himself, be under the 
ban of untouchability. That untouchability is 
an old institution, nobody has ever denied. But, 
if it is an evil, it cannot be defended on the 
ground of its antiquity. 

If the untouchables are the outcastes of the 
Aryan society, so much the worse for that 
society. And, if the Aryans at some stage in 
their progress regarded a certain class of people 
as outcastes by way of punishment, there is no 
reason why that punishment should descend 
upon their progeny irrespective of the causes for 
which their ancqptors were punished. 

That their is untouchability even omongst 
untouchables merely demonstrates that evil can 
not be confined and that its deadening effect is 
all-pervading. The existence of untouchability 
amongst untouchables is an additional reason 
for' cultured Hindu societj’’ to rid itself of the 
curse with the quickest despatch. 

If the untouchables are so because they kill 
animals and because they have to do with flesh, 
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blood, bones and night-soil, every nurse and 
every doctor should become ah untouchable and 
so should Christians, Mussalmans and all so- 
called high-class Hindus who kill animals foi 
food or sacrifice. 

The argument that because slaughter-house, 
toddy-shops, and houses of ill-fame are or should 
be isolated, untouchables should likewise be 
isolated betrays gross prejudice. Slaughter- 
houses and toddy-shops are and should be 
isolated. But, neither butchers nor publicans are 
isolated. Prostitutes should be isolated because 
their occupation is revolting and detrimental to 
the well-being of society. Whereas the occu- 
pation of ‘ untouchables ’ is not only desirable 
but a necessity for the well-being of the society. 

To say that ‘ untouchables ’ are not denied 
privileges of the other world is the acme of 
insolence. If it was possible to deny them the 
other world, it is highly likelj'- that the defenders 
of the monster would isolate them even in the 
other world. 
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It is throwing dust in the eyes of tli^^ecjple’’ 
to say that ‘ a Gandhi may touch the ‘ untou- 
chables, ’ not so other people, ’ as if the touching 
'and service of ‘ untouchables ’ was so injurious 
as to require for it men specially proof against 
■untouchable germs. Heaven only knows what 
punishment is in store for Mussalmans, 
Cliristians and others' who do not believe in 
untouchability ! 

The plea of animal magnetism is altogether 
overdone. The high class men are not all sweet- 
smelling like musk, nor are untouchables foul- 
smelling like onion. There are thousands of 
untouchables who are any day infinitely superior 
to the so-called high class people. 

It is painful to discover that even after five 
years of continuous propaganda against untou- 
chability, there are learned people enough found 
to support such an immoral and evil custom. 
That belief in untouchability can co-e.\ist with 
learning in the same person, adds no status to 
untouchability but makes one despair of mere 
learning being any aid to character or sanity. 
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Essentially a Reformer 

(Wliat loolccd apparently a small unimportant function was the 
occasion of a remarlcahle speech by Gandhiji in Ahraedadadon the 
Jind August 1931. Readers will remember that mainly at the instance 
of Seth Jamnalal Bajnj, Sir Chinubhai Madhavalal and his mother 
gave a promise to Gandhiji to throw Often the doors of the family 
temple at Ahmedabad to the so-called untouchable Hindus, Jarana- 
lalji an.xious to see the promise made to him redeemed and add oac 
more free temple to his credit, saw Sir Chinubhai and insisted on the 
good thing being done whilst Gandhiji was in Ahmedadad, So the 
tiiiag was fixed up on the second of August, and the temple as well 
as the well attached to it, were declared by Gandhiji to be open for 
the use of liio so-called ‘untouchables’ as of the other Hindus. A 
casual retnarl: in Sir Chinubhai’s speech to the effect that whilst 
Gandhiji was pre-occupied with things of great political importance, 
be should not have been asked to find time for a comparatively small 
thing, drew from Gandhiji a speech which threw a fiootl of light 
on Gandhiji's way of looking at things and made an aspect of his life 
clearer than ever before. A condensed summary of the speech is 
given here,— -M. D.) 

A Confession. 

I must say that the senace of the so^cailed 
‘‘untouchables” does not rank with me as in any 
way subordinate to any kind of political work. 
Just a moment ago I met two missionary friends 
who drew the same distinction and therfore came 
in for some gentle rebuke from me, I suggested 
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to them that my work of social reform was in no 
way less than or subordinate to political work. 
The fact is, that when I saw that to a certain 
extent my social work would be impossible with- 
out the help of political work, I took to the latter 
and only to the extent that it helped the former. 
I must, therefore, confess that work of social 
reform or self-purification of this nature is a 
hundred times dearer to me than what is called 
purely political work. 

Service of the ‘Untouchables’ 

For what does service of the ‘untouchable;;’ 
or rendering justice to them mean ? It 
means nothing less than redeeming a debt 
which is centuries overdue, and to expiate in 
some measure the sin we have been guilty of 
for ages, viz., that of oppressing and insulting 
our own kith and kin. We have behaved 
towards these unfortunate brethren of ours 
nothing better than a man turned monster 
behaves towards brother man. And the pro- 
gramme of the removal of untouchability that 
we have set before us is just some little 
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expiation for a monsterous wrong. And as it is 
assentially by way of expiation or self-purifica- 
tion, it can not be prompted by any fear or 
favour. If we take up this work, fearing that 
the so-called untouchables would go over to 
another faith, or that they would wreak vengea- 
nce on us, or as a sort of political trumpcard, 
we shall have betrayed our ignorance of 
Hinduism and our ungratefulness to those who 
have served us for ages. I admit that it was I 
T/ho pushed the item to the fore-front of the 
Congress programme, and any one bent on 
cavilling at me might say that it was a clever 
bait held out by me to the untouchables. Let 
me say, at-once that that charge is idle. It 
grew on me very early in life that those who 
believed themselves to be Hindus must perform 
the penance in the shape of wiping out this 
stain before they could be proud of Hinduism, 
and as the majority of Congressmen were 
Hindus, and as the programme then put before 
the nation was not one of self-purification, I 
put it in fore-front of the Congress programme, 
in the conviction that unless the Hindus were 
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prepared to wipe out this stain they could not 
regard themselves as fit for Swaraj. That 
conviction has come upon me as a self-evident 
proposition. If you came into power, with the 
stain of untouchability unaffected, I am positive’ 
that the untouchables would be far worse under 
that ‘ Swaraj ’ than they are now, for the simple 
reason that our weaknesses and our failings 
would then be buttressed up by the accession of 
power. That in brief is my position, and I have 
always held that this self-purification is an 
indispensable condition of Swaraj. It is not o’ 
position that I have arrived at to-day. It Is as 
old as when I began to think of Swaraj, that 
is wh}^ I thank God for enabling me to partici- 
pate in this function to-day. I have always 
priced opportunities for doing this kind of work, 
and have often put aside so-called political work 
for work of this nature. I know that those to 
whome only the exciting thing called “politics” 
lias an exclusive appeal will laugh at this kind 
of thing. But for me it is nearest and dearest 
to my' heart. 
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When the Test comes 

As for you, Lady Chinubhai, you need no 
congratulations from me for having done what 
was an abvious duty and an act of self-purifica- 
tion. But the occasion for my congratulations 
may, for aught we can say, soon arise. The 
Brahman priests in this temple have reconciled 
themselves to-day to the position. But it is 
possible that they may one day turn against you 
and say that they would have nothing to do 
with worship in your temple. Indeed the whole 
Brahman community, the whole of the orthodox 
Nagar community may conspire against yom 
Even then I hope and pray that you will hold fast 
to your conviction and rejoice in the belief that 
that day the stone image of Shiva in the temple is 
invested with the living presence of God. That will 
be acme of your penance, and the day you are 
excommunicated by your community for having 
dared to do this necessary act of self-purifica- 
tion, I shall congratulate you most heartly^ 

To the Hindus 

Let those who are present here to-day 
understand that we have not been able yet 
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to win Swaraj because of the load of the 
sin that we are still carrying on our backs. 
If all the so-called ‘touchable’ Hindus did real 
penance for having wronged their ‘untouchable’ 
bretheren, Swaraj would be automatically in 
our hands. And pray understand mere removal 
of physical untoitchdbiliiy does not mean 
expiation. The removal of untouchability 
means the removal of all distinctions of superi- 
ority and inferiority attaching to birth. Varna* 
shramdharma is a beautiful institution, but if it 
is used to buttress up social superiority of one 
section over another, it will be a monstrosity. 
Let removal of untouchability result from a 
living conviction that all are one in the eyes of 
God, that the Father in Heaven will deal with 
us all with even-handed justice. 

This is a private temple, but if the doors 
of this private temple are thrown open to the 
‘untouchables’ how long will the doors of public 
temples here remain closed ? Let to-day's 
function be an eye-opener to all the Hindus. 
Let this be the auspicious beginning of a process 
which will end in throwing open all the 
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Hindu temples to the ‘untouchables.’ But 
even there as in ever}’’ other thing I should ask 
you to avoid compulsion. Untouchability can 
not long endure. Some 3’ears ago we obstinately 
clung to it, to-day we are indifferent. It will be 
a thing of the past only when the indifference is 
translated into a conscious deliberate awakening 
to a sense of the duty of self-purification. Even 
the indifference or sufferance would have been 
impossible fifteen years ago. The willing act 
of self-purification will, let us hope and pray, 
be the next step. 

Only the other day a friend suggested to me 
that the word Harijana ( man of God ) be 
substituted for the word ‘antyaja’ (the ‘Jastborn’) 
that is being used for ‘untouchables’. It was a 
word by the great saint Narsingh Mehta, who 
by the by belonged to the Nagar Brahman 
community and who defied the whole community 
by claiming the ‘untouchables’ as his own. I 
am delighted to adopt that word which is san- 
ctified by having been used by such a great 
saint, but it has for me a deeper meaning than 
you may imagine. The ‘untouchable*, to me, 
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is, compared to us, really a Harijana — a man of 
God, and we are ‘Durjana ( men of evil ). For 
whilst the ‘untouchable’ has toiled and moiled 
and dirtied his hands so that we may live in 
comfort and cleanliness, we have delighted in 
suppressing him. we are solely responsible for 
all the shortcomings and faults that we lay at 
the door of these ‘untouchables’. It is still 
open to us to be Harijana ourselves, but we can 
only do so by heartily repenting of our sin 
against them.’’’^’ 

* From Young India of August 6, 1931. 



, repressed’ Classes. 

Vivekanand used to call the Panchamas 
‘suppressed classes.’ There is no doubt that 
Vivekananda’s is a more accurate adjective. 
We have suppressed them and have consequently 
become ourselves depressed. That we have 
become the ‘Pariahs of the Empire’ is, in 
Gokhle’s language, the retributive justice meted 
out to us by a just God. A correspondent 
indignantl}' asks me in a pathetic letter what I 
am doing for them'. ‘Should not we the Hindus 
wash our bloodstained hands before we ask the 
English to wash theirs’ ? This is a proper 
question seasonably put. And if a member of a 
slave nation could deliver suppressed classes 
from their slavery without freeing myself from 
my own. I would do so to-day. But it is an 
impossible task. A slave has not the freedom 
even to do the right thing. It is right for me to 
prohibit the importation of foreign goods, but I 
have no power to bring it about If I had a 
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truiy national legislature, I would answer Hindu 
insolence by erecting special and better wells 
for the exclusive use of the suppressed classes 
and by erecting better and more numerous 
^schools for them, so that there would be 
not a single member of suppressed classes 
left without a school to teach their children. 
But I must wait for that better day. 

Meanwhile, are the depressed classes to be 
left to their own resources ? Nothing of the sort. 
In my own humble manner, I have done and am 
doing all I can for my Panchama brother. 

There are three courses open to these down- 
trodden members of the nation. For their 
impatience they may call in the assistance of 
the slave-owning Government. They -will g-et it, 
but the)^ will fall from the fr}'ing pan into the 
fire. To-day they are slaves of slaves, 
seeking Government aid, they will be used for 
suppressing their kith and kin. Instead of being 
sinned against, they will themselves be the 
sinners. The Musalmans tried it and failed. 
They found that they were worse off than 
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before. The Sikhs did it un^Yittingly and 
failed. To-day there is no more discontented 
community in India than the Sikhs. Govenv 
ment aid'is, therefore, no solution. 

The second is rejection of Hinduism and 
wholesale conversion to Islam or Christianity. 
And if a change of religion could be justified for 
worldlv betterment, I would advise it without 
hesitation. But religion is a matter of the 
heart. No physical inconvenience can warrant 
abondonment of religion. If the inhuman 
treatment of the Panchmas were a part of 
Hinduism, its rejection would be paramount 
duty both for them and for those like me who 
would not make a fetish even of religion and 
condone every evil in its sacred name. Bui 1 
believe that untoxichability is no -^art of 
Hinduism. It is rather its excrescence to be 
removed by every effort. And there is quite an 
army of Hindu reformers who have set their 
heart upon ridding Hinduism of this blot. 
Conversion therefore, I hold, is no remedy 
whatsoever.* 

*Taken from on article in Young India of 27th Ocotber, 1920. .. ^ 
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Nowhere is the "untouchable’’ so cruelly 
treated as in this ( Madras ) presideney. His 
very shadow defiles the Brahman. He may 
not even pass through Brahman streets, Non- 
Brahmans treat him no better. And between 
■the two the Panchama, as he is called in these 
parts, is ground to atoms. And yet Madras is 
a land of mighty temples and religious devotion. 
The people with their big tilak marks, their 
long locks and their bare clean bodies look like 
Rishis. But their religion seem almost to be 
exhausted in these outward observances. It is 
difficult to understand this Dyerism towards 
the most industrious and useful citizens in a 
land that has produced Shankara and Ramanuja. 
And inspite of the Satanic treatment of our own 
kith and kin in this part of India, I retain my 
faith in these Southern people. I have told 
■them at all their huge meetings in no uncertain 
terms, that there can be no Swaraj withot the 
removal of the curse from our midst. 
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/ have fold them, that onr being treated- as 
social lexers in -practically the whole world is 
due to our having treated a fifth of our oxen 
race as such. Non-cooperation is a plea for a 
change of heart, not merely in the English 
but equally in ourselves. Indeed, I expect the 
cliange first in us and then as a matter of 
course in the English. A nation that can 
throw awa3^ an age-long curse in a year, a 
nation that can shed the drink habit as we 
shed our garments, a nation that can return 
to its original industry and suddenly utilise its 
spare hours to manufacture sixty corores worth 
of cloth during a single year is a transformed 
nation. Its transformation must react upon 
the world. It must constitute even for the 
scoffer a convincing demonsration of God’s 
existence and grace, and so I sa}', that if India 
can become transformed in this wise, no power 
on earth can deny India’s right to establish 
Swaraj. Inspite of all the clouds that are 
thickening on the Indian horizon, I make bold 
^tp prophesy, that the moment India has repented 
of her treatment of the ‘untouchables’ and has 
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boycotted foreign cloth, the moment India will 
be hailed, by the ver}' English officials wlm 
seem to have hardened their hearts, as a free 
and a brave nation. And because I believe, that 
if Hindus will, it is possible for them to enfran- 
chise the so-called panchams and extend to them 
the same rights that they claim for themselves. 

This transformation can not take place by 

any elaborate!}' planned mechanical action. But 
it can take place if God’s grace is with us. Who 
can deny that God is working a wonderful 
change in the hearts of every one of us ? Any 
way it is the duty of ever}'' worker everywhere 
to befriend the untouchable brother, and to 
plead with the un-Hindu Hindus, fhat Hindu- 
ism of the Vedas, the Upnishadas, Hitiduisin 
of the Bha^vad-Giia and of Shankar and 
Ramanuja contains no xcarrant for treating a 
single human being, no matter how fallen, as an 
untouchable. Let every worker plead in the 
gentlest manner possible with orthodoxy, that 
the bar sinister is the very negation of Ahimsa, 
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( Message to Travancore) 

“Whilst it gives me great pleasure to pay a 
second visit to thismost beautiful part of India, 
I cannot conceal from you the deep grief I feel 
for the fact that in this fair land untouchability 
has a sway which it does not exercise in any 
other part of India. I feel deeply humiliated as 
a Hindu to find that it is in this enlightened 
Hindu state that untouchability appears 
in its most hideous form of unseeability and 
unapproachability. I speak with a due sense of 
my responsibility that this untouchability is a 
curse that is eating into the vitals of Hinduism. 
and I often feel that unless we take due precau- 
tions and remove this curse from our midst, 
Hinduism itself is in danger of destruction. 
That in this age of reason, in this age of wide 
travel, in this age of a comparative study of 
religions, there should be found people, some of 
whom are educated, to uphold the hideous 
doctrine of treating a single human being as an 
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untouchable, or unapproachable or unseeable 
because of his birth, passes my comprehension. 
As a lay humble student of Hinduism and claim* 
ing to be one desirous of practising Hinduism 
in the spirit and to the letter let me tell you that 
I have found no warrant or support for this 
terrible doctrine. Let us not deceive ourselves 
into the belief that everything that is written in 
Sanskrit and printed is Shastra and has any 
binding effect upon us. That which is 
.opposed to the fundamental maxims of 
morality, that which is opposed to trained 
reason, cannot be claimed as Shastra, 
no, matter, how ancient it may be. There is 
enough warrant for the proposition that I have 
just stated in the Vedas, in the Mahabharata 
and in the B.hagavad Gita. I, therefore, hope 
that it will be possible for the enlightened ruler 
of Travancore to blot the curse out of the land 
during her reign. And what can be nobler than 
that a woman should be able to say to herself 
and her people that during her rule it has been 
possible for these people who have been suffering 
from age-long slavery to receive their full 
freedom ? 
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Wake up Priests and Savarnas 

“ But I know also her difficulties and those 
of her councillors. A Government, be it ever so 
autocratic, is always timid and cautious in 
moving in such reforms. A wise Government 
will welcome an agitation in connection with 
such reforms. An unwise Government impatient 
of public opinion will use Aholence in putting 
down such agitations. But from my personal 
experience of Vykom Satyagraha I know that 
you haA'e a Government which will not only 
tolerate but welcome agitation in order to 
strengthen its hands to achieve this reform. 
The real initiative therefore must lie with the 
people of Travancore, and that too not Avith the 
so-called untouchables miscalled also ‘Avarna’ 
Hindus. To me the very ‘Avarna’ Hindu is a 
misnomer and a reproach - to Hinduism. In 
many cases the remedy or the initiative lies not 
with them but with the so-called Savarna Hindus 
Avho have to rid themselves of the sin of untouch- 
ability. Let me tell you that it is not enough 
for you to hold the belief passively that un- 
touchability is a crime. He who is a passive 
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spectator of crime is really, and in law, an active 
participator in it. You must therefore begin 
and continue your agitation along all lawful and 
legitimate lines. Let me, if -my voice will reach 
them, carry my voice to the Brahman priests 
who are opposing this belated reform. It is a 
painful fact, but it is a historical truth, that 
priests who should have been the real custodians 
of religion have been instrumental in destroying 
the religion of which they have been custodians. 
I see before my eyes the Brahman priests in 
Travancore and also elsewhere destroying the 
very religion of which they are supposed to be 
custodians, from their ignorance or worse. All 
their learning, when it is utilised in order to 
sustain a hideous superstition, a terrible wrong, 
turns to dust. I wish therefore that they will 
recognise before it is too late the signs of the 
times and march with the events which are 
taking them and us voluntarily or involuntarily 
along the path of truth. All the religions of the 
world, while they may diflfer in other respects 
unitedly proclaim . that nothing lives in this 
world but truth. , 
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The Path of the Reformer 

“Let me also warn the impatient reformer 
that unless he keeps himself on the right, strait 
and narrow path, he will hurt himself and hinder 
the reform about which he is rightly impatient. 
I venture to claim that I have placed in the 
hands of the reformer a matchless and priceless 
weapon in the form of Satyagraha. But then 
the conditions of successful Satyagraha are 
fairly hard. If he has faith in God, faith in 
himself, faith in his cause, he will never be 
violent, not even against his most fierce opponent 
whom he would accuse rightly of injustice, 
ignorance and even violence. I state without 
fear of contradiction that truth has never been 
vindicated by violence. A Satyagrahi therefore 
expects to conquer his opponents or his so- 
called enemies not by violent force but by force 
of love, by process of conversion. His methods 
will be always gentle and gentlemanly. . He 
will never exaggerate. And since non-violence 
is otherwise known as love it has no weapon 
but that of self -suffering. And above all in a 
movement like that of the removal of untouch- 
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ability which in my opinion is essentially 
religious and one of self-purification, there is 
no room for hate, no room for haste, no room 
for thoughtlessness and no room for exaggeration. 
Since Satyagraha is one of the most powerful 
methods of direct action, a Satyagrahi exhausts 
all other means before he resorts to Satyagraha. 
He will therefore constantly and continually 
approach the constituted authority, he will 
appeal to public opinion, educate public opinion, 
state his case calmly and coolly before every- 
body who \yants to listen to him, and only after 
he has exhausted all these avenues will he resort 
to Satyagraha. But when he has found the 
impelling call of the inner voice within him and 
launches out upon Satj'-agraha he has burnt his 
boats and there is no receding. Let me how- 
ever hope that it will not be necessary in this 
land for people to undergo all the suffering for 
removing a wrong which is so patent.”* 

’From the Nagercoil speech. 
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{From the Trivandrum Speech) 

Hinduism and Untoucliability 

“I have always, after having paid the first 
visit to Travancore, looked forward to a series 
of visits to this enchanting land. Its most 
beautiful scenery, the location of Kanyakumari 
in Travancore, and the simplicity and 
freedom of the women of Travancore captivated 
me when I first came here. But the pleasure 
tliat all these thoughts and associations alwaj's 
gave me has been seriously marred b5> the 
thought that untouchability had assumed its 
most terrible shape in Travancore, and it has 
pained me to think that this evil has existed in 
that terrible form in a most ancient Hindu 
state, which has the pi’ivilege of occupying the 
first place in all India in educational progress. 
And this existence of untouchability in its 
extreme form has always caused me so much 
pain, because I consider myself to be a Hindu 
of Hindus saturated with the spirit of Hinduism. 
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I have failed to find a single warrant for the 
existence of untouchability as we believe and 
practice it to-day in all those books which we 
call as Hindu Shastras. But as I have 
repeatedly said in other places if I found that 
Hinduism really countenanced untouchability 
I should have no hesitation in renouncing 
Hinduism itself. For I hold that religion, to 
be worthy of the name, must not be inconsistent 
with the fundamental truths of ethics and 
morality. But as I believe that untouchability 
is no part of Hinduism, I cling to Hinduism, 
but dail)'- become more and more impatient of 
this hideous wrong. So, when I found that 
this question was agitating Travancore I had 
no hesitation in plunging myself into it. If I 
have taken up this question, I have done so not 
in any way to embarrass the state. For I believe 
that Her Highness the Maharani Regent* is 
solicitous about the welfare of her people. She 
also claims to be a reformer along these lines, 
and I fancy that I commit no breach of 

s-This speech w.os delivered five yc-nrs ago. Since then many 
changes have taken place and the Maharaja has been instaUed on the 
Gaddi and has taken charge of affairs of his state. — Editor. 
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confidence when I tell you that she is eager to 
see that this wrong is removed at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Duty of State and People 
“But then Governments cannot afford to 
lead in matters of reform. By their very nature 
Governments are but interpreters and executors 
of the expressed will of the people whom they 
govern, and even a most autocratic Government 
will find itself unable to impose a reform which 
its people cannot assimilate. So, if I was a 
subject of Travancore State I should be entirely 
satisfied to know that my Government was 
willing to carry forward this reform as speedily 
as the people were willing to assimilate it. But 
having- satisfied myself of that one thing, I 
should not rest content for one single moment 
till I had carried the message of reform from 
mouth to mouth and village to village.’ Well- 
ordered, persistent, agitation is the soul of 
healthy progress, and so if I were you, I would 
not let the Government rest till this reform was 
carried through. Not allowing the Government 
to rest does not by any means mean embarrassing. 
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the Government. A wise Government welcomes 
and needs the support and warmth and encourage- 
ment of such an agitation in order to achieve a 
reform which the Government itself wants. I 
know that when I was here last, I was told that 
Savarna (caste) Hindus were all most anxious 
for this reform of the abolition of untouchability 
in every shape and form. But I am afraid that 
the Savarna (caste) Hindus have slept over 
their wish. They have not given a concrete 
form to their wish, and I believe that it is the 
bounden duty of every Hindu in the state to 
wake up to a sense of his duty and to wake up 
his lethargic brethren also to a sense of their 
duty. And I have no shadow of a doubt that 
if Savarna Hindus could with one voice express 
their wish, this monster of untouchability would 
go. It would be wrong therefore to ascribe our 
ownletharg3'’and slothfulness to the Government. 

The Secret of Satyagraha 
"But reformers in every community and 
every country are to be counted on one’s finger 
tips; and I know that the brunt of all such 
reform falls ■ upon the devoted heads of that 
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small band of reformers. What are ' the 
reformers then to do in the face of this evil of 
such long standing, — is really the question one 
has to solve. The reformers all over the world 
have resorted to one or other of the two methods 
that I am about to mention. The vast majority 
of them have drawn attention to evils by creating 
wild agitation and resorting to violence. They 
have resorted to agitation that embarrasses the 
Government, that embarrasses the people and 
that disturbs the even tenour of the life of the 
citizens. The other school of reformers which 
I would call the non-violent school resorts to 
agitation of the gentle type. It disdains to 
draw attention by doing violence in thought, 
word or deed; but it draws attention bj"^ simple 
self-suffering. It never exaggerates. It never 
departs by a hair’s breadth from truth; and 
whilst impatient of evil does not mean ill - even 
to the evil-doer. I have given that a short name 
and I have placed it before this country as 
before South Africa in the name of Satyagraha. 
Do not for one moment mix up Satyagraha 
with civil disobedience. Civil disobediende is 
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no doubt a branch of Satyagraha. It comes 
not at the beginning but at the fag end. It 
presupposes immense discipline. It presupposes 
great, self- restraint. It is based upon charity 
and it never puts an unfavourable or unwarranted 
construction even upon the motives of its 
opponents. For it seeks not to coerce but to 
convert. You may therefore imagine my painful 
surprise when I found the whole of my doctrine 
and ray remarks grossly misinterpreted by a 
friend who visited me in Virudhanagar. I saw 
in ^e Trivandruvi Express a. report given by 
him’ of what had occurred between him and 
myself. It is a distortion from start to finish of 
the, conversation that I had with him (A voice; 
“Shame.’)’- But there is no warrant for crying 
“shame,” The gentleman who cried shame 
evidently does not know the virtue or meaning 
of charity. For I do not for one moment 
suggest that the friend who saw me has 
consciously or deliberate!)^ distorted my meaning. 

I am prepared to believe the ex'planation that 
he gave me this morning. But I have drawn 
your attention to this prominently in order to 
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illustrate what I mean by Satyagraha and also 
to show you the danger of those who do not 
know this fine weapon dabbling in it I am 
simp]\' giving this example in order to warn the 
would-be reformer against undertaking this 
method unless he is absolutely sure of his ground 
and unless he has got more than the ordinary 
measure of self-control, and seeing that I am 
enamoured of this method of Satyagralia, which 
I consider to be a matchless w'eapon, I do not 
w'ant it to be misused or abused, so long as I 
can prevent it. I therefore advised this friend 
to keep out of this problem until he had 
understood what Sat\'agraha really was, and 
unless he had assimilated the true spirit of it. 

‘‘But this again is not intended to damp the 
zeal of even a single reformer. I am going into 
the problem so much in detail, for the simple 
reason that I want you to work at it in order to 
get the quickest possibie solution. I want 
therefore humbl}'- to suggest that those of j^u 
who have had some experience of public life 
should take up this movement and make it their 
own and harness the energy and the will of the 
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youths who are interested in this problem but 
do not know how to solve it. And I sugi^cst 
also that you place 3"ourself in touch with the 
authorities and day after day worry the life out 
of them until this reform is achieved. For I am 
free to tell you that not only is Her Highness 
desirous of carrying out this reform but so is the 
Diwan Sahib himself. But belonging as he 
does to a different faith, you and I Hindus can 
appreciate his limitations. In mj'’ opinion, so 
far as the Government is concrned, it is on the 
side of reform; only the initiative will have to 
come from jmu and not from the Government. 
You will forgive me for having dealt with this 
important question in a highly technical 
manner. I could not do otherwise as I have no 
other time at my disposal so that I could have 
convened a few of the leaders at a conference 
and discussed the pros and cons. I felt therefore 
that j'-ou will overlook the heaviness of my 
speech in connection with untouchability before 
a big audience as this.” 
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“ One question was put to me arising out of 
this question this morning, and that was what 
was the bearing of V arnashrama Dharin^ upon 
untouchability. That means that I should sa}' 
a few words about my conception of V arnash- 
rama Dharma. So far as I know anything at 
all of Hinduism, the meaning of Varna is 
incredibly simple. It simply means the 
following on the part of us all the hereditary 
and traditional calling of our forefathers, in so 
far as that traditional calling is not inconsistent 
with fundamental ethics, and this only for the 
purpose of earning one’s livelihood. I regard 
this as the law of our being, if we would accept 
the definition of man given in all religions. Of all 
the animal creation of God, man is the only 
animal who has been created in order that he 
may know his Maker. Man’s aim in life is not 
therefore to add from day to day to his material 
prospects and to his material pssessions but his 
predominent calling is from day to day to come 
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nearer his own Maker, and from this definition 
it was that the Rishis of old discovered this law 
of our being. You will realise that if all of us 
follow this law of Varna we would limit our 
material ambition, and our energy would be 
set free for exploring those vast fields whereby 
and wherethrough we can know God. You will 
at once then see that nine-tenths of the activities 
that are today going on throughout the world 
and which are engrossing our attention would 
fall into disuse. You will then be entitled to 
sa}' that Varna as we observe it today is a 
travesty of the Varna that I have described to 
you. And so it undoubtedly is, but just as we 
do not hate truth because untruth parades itself 
as truth, but we sift untruth from truth and 
cling to the latter, so also we can destroy the 
distortion that passes as Varna, and purify tire 
state to which the Hindu society has been 
reduced today. 

Ashranm is a necessay corollary to what I 
have stated to you, and if Varna today has 
become distorted, Ashrama has altogether 
disappeared. Ashrama means the four stages 
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in one’s life, and I wish the students who 
have kindly presented their purses to me — the 
Arts and Science students and the Law College 
students — were able to assure me that they 
were living according to the laws of the first 
Ashrama, and that the}'- were brahmacharis in 
thought, word and deed. The Brahmacharya 
Ashrama enjoins that only those who live the 
life of a hrahmachari, at least up to 25 years, 
are entitled to enter upon the second Ashrama, 
i. c., the Grihasthashrama. And because the. 
whole conception of Hinduism is to make man 
better than he is and draw him nearer to his 
Maker, the Rishis set a limit even to the 
Grihasthashrama stage and imposed on us the 
obligation of Vafiaprastha and Sannyasa. But 
today you will vainly search throughout the 
length and breadth of India for a true brahma-' 
chari, for a true grihastha, not to talk of a 
vanaprasfhi and stmayasi. We may, in our 
elongated wisdom, laugh at this scheme of life, 
if we wish to. But I have no doubt whatsoever 
that this is the secret of the great success . of 
Hinduism. The Hindu civilization has survived 
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the Egyptian, the Assyrian and the Babylonian. 
The Christian is but two thousand years old. 
The Islamic is but of yesterday. Great as both 
these are they are still, in my humble opinion, in 
the making. Christian Europe is not at all 
^Christian, but is groping, and so in my opinion 
is Islam still groping for its great secret, 
and there is to-day a competition, healthy as 
also, extremely unhealthy and ugh% between 
these three great religions. As years go by, 
the conviction is daily growing upon me that 
Varna is the law of man’s being and therefore 
as necessary for Christianity and Islam, as it 
has been necessary for Hinduism and has been 
its saving. I refuse, therefore, to believe that 
V arnashrama has been the curse of Hinduism, 
as it is the fashion nowadays in the south on 
the part of some Hindus to say. But that does 
not mean that you and I may tolerate for one 
moment or be gentle towards the hideou.s 
travesty of V arnashrama that we see about us 
to-day. There is nothing in common between 
yarnashrama and caste. Caste, if you will, is 
.undoubtedly a drag upon Hindu progress, and 
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untouchability is, as I have already called it or 
describad it, an excrescence upon Varnashrama. 
It is a weedy growth fit onl}’’ to be weeded out, 
as we weed out the weeds that we see growing 
in wheat fields or rice fields. In this conception 
of Yarna^ there is absolutely no idea of", 
superiority and inferiority. If I again interpret 
the Hindu spirit rightly all life is absolutely 
equal and one. It is therefore an arrogant 
assumption on the part of the Brahman when he 
says, ‘ I am superior to the other three Varners' 
That is not what the Brahmans of old said. 
They commanded homage not because they 
claimed superiority, but because they claimed _ 
the right of service through and through without 
the slightest expectation of a reward. The 
priests, who to-day arrogate to themselves the 
function of the Brahman and distort religion, 
are no custodians of Hinduism or Brahmanism. 
Consciously or unconsciously they are lajdng 
the axe at the root of the very tree on which 
they are sitting, and when they tell you that 
Shastras enjoin untouchability and when they 
talk of pollution distance, I have no hesitat’"” 
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in saying that the)' are belying their creed and 
that they are misinterpreting the spirit of 
Hinduism. You will now perhaps understand 
why it is absolutely necessary for you Hindus 
who are here and listening to me to energise 
yourselves and rid yourselves of this curse. You 
should take pride in leading the way of reform, 
belonging as you do to an ancient Hindu state. 
So far as I can read the atmosphere around you 
here, the moment is certainly propitious for you 
if 5'ou will sincerely and energetically undertake 
this reform.”* 

^Taken from the Trivendrum Speech. 
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Appeal to the Caste Hindus 

Untoiichabiliiy poisons Hinduism as a drop 
of arsenic poisons milk." 

” Knowing the quality of milk, and the use 
of milk and knowing the quality of arsenic, we 
should be impatient with the man sitting near 
a pitcher of milk and trying to remove arsenic 
grain by grain, and we should throw the whole 
pitcher overboard. Even so do I as a Hindu 
feel that the curse of untouchability is rendering 
the milk of Hinduism altogether poisoned and 
impure. I feel therefore that patience in a 
matter of this character is not a virtue. It is 
impossible to restrain ourselves. Patience with 
evil is really trifling with evil and with ourselves. 
I have therefore not hesitated to say that the 
state of Travancore should lead in the matter of 
the reform and blot out the evil at a single stroke. 
But I know also that it was not possible e^'en 
for a Hindu state to do away with this evil, 
unless it was backed and actively backed by its 
Hindu population. And so my appeal must be 
mostly to you rather than to the head of the 
state, and to every Hindu in this meeting I wish 
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to make a definite personal appeal. You and I 
have long neglected our duty to the so-called 
untouchables and unapproachables, and to this 
extent you and I have been false representatives 
of Hinduism. I ask you without the slightest 
hesitation summarily to reject the advance of 
every person who comes to you in defence of 
untouchability. Remember that in this age 
whatever one man or group of men and women 
do, does not remain secret for any length 
of time, and we are daily being weighed and 
found wanting so long as we nurse untoucha- 
bility in our bosom. You must remember that 
all the great religions of the world are at the 
present time in the melting pot. Let us not 
ostrich-like hide our faces and ignore the danger 
that lies at the back of us. I have not a shadow 
of doubt that in the great turmoil now taking 
place either untouchability has to die or 
Hinduism has to disappear. But I do know that 
Hiuduism is not dying, is not going to die, because 
I see untouchability is a corpse struggling with 
its last breath to hold on for a little while.”' 

*From the Quiloa Speech. 
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Varnasliram Again 

A correspondent writes : — 

“In j^our recent Madras speech you have 
stated your faith in the four Varnas. But 
should the Varnas be strictly hereditary ? Some 
people think that j'ou favour rigid adherence 
to the hereditary principle; other’s that you do 
not. From a perusal of your writings, I am 
inclined to agree with the former. For instance, 
what else does your dictum that the 
‘untouchables’ should be classed with ‘Shudras’ 
and that they should enjoy all the rights 
of ‘Non-Brahmans’, indicate? Why this 
constant reiteration of the old arbitary distinction 
between Brahman and Non-Brahman as if the 
two belonged to biologically differant species? 
If an ‘untouchable’ can become a ‘Non-Brahman’ 
can he not also become a Brahman in this very 
life? Again, if it is possible for an ‘untouchable^ 
to become a ‘Shudra’ how is it impossible for a 
Shudra to become a Vaishya, for a Vaishya to 
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become a Kashtriya or for a KsJtatriya to be- 
come a Brahman in this very life? Why do you 
hurl the Law of Karma in the face of those who 
believe it to be possible ? Is there a better 
Y Brahman than Shri Narayan Guru Swami, the 
Ezheva ? I know no better Brahman than 
Gandhi, the Bania. I know also of hundreds of 
other ‘Non-Brahmans’ who are bettter Brahmans 
(in the best sense of that term) than most birth 
Brahmans. 

“If you did not favour strict application of 
the principal of heredity, 3'ou would not seek to 
prohibit inter-marriages between people of the 
same race professing the same religion and fo- 
llowing the same customs as are several members 
of the three Dwija castes. Nor would j^ou so 
strenuously oppose inter-dining between, say, 
vegetarian Brahmans and vegetarian Non- 
Bralimans. 

“Of course, hereditj’- is a great Law of life, 
but there are even greater laws controlling its 
mysterious processes. One of them is the law 
of variation in the phraseology of Evolutionar>' 
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Biology. Heredity is the stntic and variation is 
the dynamic principle of the universe. The 
latter it is that holds the key to what you call 
‘progress’ for want of a better name. No social 
system can ignore the law of heredity with itn-'^ 
punity; neither can a social system ignore the 
law of variation except at its peril. The history 
of the caste system in India affords enough 
proof of this. It proves above all that the worst 
form in which the law of heredity can be applied 
jn andsocial organisation is to create a hereditary 
clerg to be the sole custodians of its intellectual 
and spiritual affairs and trustees in perpetuity of 
its religion. 

"Even Babu Bhagvan Das than whom ' there 
is no more orthodox Brahman"^ and who has done 
some hard thinking on the subject of social recon- 
struction in India, conceded some years ago that 
the hereditary principle in Varnashrain Dhrmci 
must be. considerably relaxed. It would be, in- 
deed, strange if y^ou of. all men championed rigid 

"Sri Bhagvan Dasji is not a Braliraan by birth as the correspon- 
dent says in his letter. He, no doubt,, surpasses a caste-Brahman by 
virtue of his pure thinking and deep learning. : — Editor. 
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-adherence to it. As a great man}' people do not 
know what 5'-ou exactly think of it all, I hope it 
.will be posssible for you to publish this letter with 
-.your reply in your esteemed journal.” 

I fancy that I have answered all the argu- 
ments advanced by correspondent against Var- 
nashram. But evidently readers have short me- 
mories or only those who are concerned for the 
moment read what is written for them. Thus, 
for instance, I have often shown the distinction 
between Varnashram and untouchability. I have 
defended the one as a rational scientific fact and 
condemned the other as an excrescence, an un- 
mitigated evil. It may be that my denseness 
sees a distinction where none exists. ■ It may be, 
too that I see science where there is ignorance 
or superstition. But I do regard Varnashra 7 n 
as a healthy division of work based on birth. 
The present ideas of caste are perversion of liie 
original. There is no question with me of supe- 
■riorit}’- or inferiority. It is pureh’ a question of 
dut5% I have indeed stated that Varna is based 
on birth. But I . have also said that it is possible 
for a Shudra^ for instance, to become a Vaishya. 
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But in order to perform the duty of a Vaishya 
he does not need the label of a Vaishya. Swami 
Narayan Guru does not need to be called a 
Brahman in order to be enable him to be, what 
he is reported to be, a Sanskrit scholar. He 
who performs the duty of a Brahman will easily 
become one in the next incarnation. But a 
translation from one Varna to another in the 
present incarnation must result in a great deal of 
fraud. The natural consequence must be the 
obliteration of Varna. I have seen no reason to 
justify its destruction. It may be a hindrance 
to material ambition. I must be excused from 
applying material consideration to an institution 
that is based on religious considerations. 

Nor is the correspondent happy in his ano- 
logy. 1 have asked that a Pancham should be 
regarded as a Shudra beacause I hold that there 
is no warrant for believing in a fifth caste. A 
Pancham does the work of a Shudra and he is 
therefore naturally classified as such then he 
ceases to be regarded as a Pancham. I. do be- 
lieve that this constant confusion between un- 
touchability and Varnashram and attack .on the 
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latter in the same breath as the former retards 
thi progrsss of reform regarding untouchability. 

It is now clear that the law of variation is 
left untouched by Varnashram. Nayitis pro- 
tvided for. Only, types do not vary in a few 
years or in a few generations. There is no 
fundamental difference between a Brahman and 
a Pariah, but he who runs may see that, class 
considered, there is a marked and naticeable 
difference between Brahmans and Parihas or for 
that matter all the four castes. What I would 
like my correspondent to join me in, is a fight 
' against an arrogant assumption of superiority 
whether it is assumed by Brahmans or others. 
It is the abuse of Varnashram that should be 
• combated, not the thing itself. 
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A correspondent writes : 

“With reference to your comment on my 

letter on Varnashram'*' I fully appreciate 

the distinction between Varnashram and un- 
touchabilitj'’ and agree that there is no sanction 
whatsoever for the latter in Hinduism. But is 
it not clear that if the principle of ‘division. of 
work based on birth’ which you approve conti- 
nues to be the basis of our social organisation, 
the untouchables will be always with us? What 
is more reasonable than to suppose that in that 
case those members of society who hereditarily 
perform such social duties as scavenging, corpse- 
bearing and grave-digging will continue to be 
looked upon as too unclean to be touched by 
the rest of the community? In all other 
countries, scavengers, washermen, grave-diggers, 
undertakers etc., are not considered untouchable 
either as individuals or as a class for the simple 
reason that in those countries these occupations 

’Sec the article ‘Varnashram Again’, reffered to in this article- 
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are not hereditary and any membef^^any^iOt^, 
the classes can at any time become a s§l<li^r, 
trader, teacher, lawj'-er, politician or priest. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the root of the 
evil of untouchability so peculiar to our countr}' 
flies in our peculiar social system exclusively 
based on the principle of heredity. And it 
also seems to me that so long as we adhere to 
that principle we can not hope to get rid of 
untouchability. It is just concievable that under 
the influence of mighty reformers like Ramanuja 
or under the stress of a strong political passion 
its virulence may abate from time to time but 
, the evil can not be wholly eliminated. I am 
afraid that everj^ attempt to end untouchability 
without ending the caste idea will prove as 
futile as attempting to cut off a tree at its top. ” 

The letter is very plausible and unless the 
reformer takes care the danger which the 
correspondent fears may become a stern 
reality. There is, however, a clear confusion 
of thought in the argument. Does untoucha- 
bility in the case of a cobbler or scavenger 
attach to birth or to occupation? If 
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it attacHes to birth it is hideous and must be 
rooted out ; if it attaches to occupation it may 
be a sanitary rule of great importance. It is of 
universal application. A collier, whilst he is 
engaged in his work is practically an untcuch i- 
ble. He, himself, refuses to shake the hand 
extended to him and says, “ I am too dirty. ” 
But his work finished, he takes his bath, changes 
his dress and very properly mixes with the 
highest in the land. Immediately^, therefore, we 
remove the taint of birth, i. e. the idea of 
superiority and inferiority attaching to birth, 
we purify Varnashram. The scavenger’s child- 
ren may remain scavengers without being or 
feeling degraded and they^ will be no more 
considered untouchables than Brahmans. The 
fault does not, therefore, lie in recognising the 
law of heredity and transmission of qualities 
from generation to generation, but it lies with 
the faulty’’ conception of inequality. 

Varnashram, in my opinion, was not con- 
ceived in any narrow spirit. On the contrary, 
gave the labourer, the Shudra, the same status 
as the thinker, the Brahmin. It provided for 
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the accentuation of merit and elimination of 
demerit, and it transferred human ambition 
from the general worldly sphere to the perma- 
nent and the spiritual. The aim of the Brahman 
and the Shudra was common — Moksha, or self- 
realisation — not realisation of fame, riches and 
power. Later on this lofty conception of Yarna- 
shram became degraded and came to be 
identified with mere empty ceremonial and 
assumption of superiorit}’- by some and 
imposition of degradation upon others. The 
admission is not a demonstration of the weakness 
of Varnashram but of human nature which if it 
has a tendency under certain circumstances lo 
rise to the highest point, it has also a tendency 
under certain other circumstances to go down to 
the lowest. What the reformer seeks to do is to 
end the curse of untouchability and to restore 
Varnashram to its proper place. Whether 
Varnashram thus transmuted will survive the 
reform or not remains to be seen. It will 
surely depend upon the new Brahman class that 
is imperceptibly coming into being, namely, 
those who are dedicating themselves, body, soul, 
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and' mind, to service of Hinduism and the 
.country. If they have nothing of worldly 
ambition, it will be well with Hinduism, if they 
have, Hinduism, like any other ism, coming 
into the hands ot ambitious men will perish. 
But I have an immutable faith in the capacity 
of Hinduism to purge itself of all impurities 
from time to time, I do not think that that 
capacity is now exhausted. 
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A Bengali Correspondent asks : 

1. “In Bengal the Untouchables are not all- 
owed to draw water from the wells, nor are they 
allowed to enter the room where drinking water 
is kept. What should be done to remove the 
evil? If we dig separate wells for them or 
establish separate schools, that will be making 
allowence for this vice. 

2. “The mentalit}^ of the Untouchables in 
Bengal is that the upper classes should take 
water from their hands, but they themselves 
refuse to take water from the hands of those wlio 
are below them. What should be done to wean 
them from the error? 

3. “The Hindu Mahasabha in Bengal and 
the Hindus in general tell the people that you 
do not like the idea of taking water from the 
hands of Untouchables ?” 

My answers are : 

1. One wa)'^ of removing the evil is for us 
to take water from the hands of the Untoucha- 
bles. I do not think that the diggingof separate 
Wells for them will perpetuate tlie evil. It will 
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take a long time to root out the effects of 
Untouchability. It would be wrong to withhold 
help from the Untouchables in the shape of 
providing them with separate wells for fear of 
others never letting them use public wells, mv 
belief is that if we build good wells for the 
Untouchables many people will use them. 
Roform among the Untouchables must proceed 
side by side with breaking down of the prejudice 
against them by caste Hindus realising their 
duty towards them. 

2. When the so-called ‘superior’ Hindus 
begin to ‘ touch ’ the Untouchabeles, the un- 
ouchabilit}’’ among the Untouchables themselves 
is bound to die a natural death. Our work must 
commence with the lowest among the Un- 
touchables. 

3. I do not know what the Hindu Mahasa- 
bha of Bengal has been ascribing to me. 
My position is clear. Untouchables should 
be treated as and classed among the Shudras. 
And since we do take water from the hands of 
Shudras, we should not hesitate to accept it 
from Untouchables. 
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A Difficult Problem 

An Andhra correspondent invites attention 
to his difficulties as follows : 

“ In one of your answers to a 

Bengal correspondent on untouchability you 
have stated thus : “Since ‘we’ do take water 
from the Shudra we should not hesitate to 
accept it from the hands of the Untouchables,” 

meaning by ‘we’ the high-caste Hindus 

But are you aware of the fact that in Andhra 
as well as in still Southern parts of India Brah- 
mans do not only not take water from the hands 
of Non-Brahmans (of any of the other three 
castes) but the more orthodox of them observe 
strict untouchability with Non-Brahmans. 

“You have often said that you do not 
advocate inter-dining as essential to the removal 
of the present false notions of superiority of 
castes. You have quoted once an instance of 
; Pt Malviyaji to bring out the fact that living as 
; you are in mutual admiration and respect you 
could not think Malviyaji meaning any contempt 

,( to you if he refused water or any thing else from 

» ^ 

your hands. I agree there it might have meant 
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no contempt. But do yon know that the Brah- 
mans of our part do not take food if seen by a 
Non-Brahman even if it be from a distance of 
hundred yards? Let alone the touching of it by 
him. May I also point out that a word or two 
escaping the mouth of a Shudra in street is 
enough to rouse the orthodox Brahman at meal 
to anger and he will go without meal the whole 
day? In what way can these facts be interpreted 
if they can mean no contempt? Has not the 
Brahman put an air 1 of superiority? Will you 
please enlighten me on these points? I am my- 
self a Brahman youth and hence write with first- 
hand knowledge.” 

Untouchability is a hydra-headed monster. 
It is a deepl}'' moral and religious question. 
Inter-dining, to me, is a social question. Behind, 
the present untouchabilty there is undoubtedly 
and necessarily contempt for a portion of one’s 
species. It is a canker that is eating into the 
vitals of society. It is a denial of the rights of 
man. It does not stand on a par with inter-, 
dining. And I would strongly urge social refor- 
mers not to mix the two. If they do, they would 
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injure the sacred cause of “the untouchables and 
the unapproachables”. The Brahman correspon- 
dent’s difficult)'- is real. It shows the length to 
which the evil has been carried. The name 
Brahman should be, as it once was, a synonym 
for utter humility, self-effacement, sacrific, purity, 
courage, forgiveness and true knowledge. But 
to-day this sacred land is cursed with devisions 
between Brahmans and NonBrahmans. In 
many instances the Brahman has lost the 
superiority which he never claimed but which 
was his by right of service. He is now dispera- 
telv striving to assert what he can not claim and 
has therefore roused the jealousy of Non- 
Brahmans in some parts of India. Fortunately 
for Hinduism and fortunately for the country 
there are Brahmans like the correspondent 
who are fighting with all their strength the 
tendency towords the ominous assertion and are 
serving the Non-Brahmans with a self-less per- 
tinacit}'- which is worthy of their high traditions. 
Everywhere one finds Brahmans in the forefront 

fighting the evil of untouchability 

I urge the Southern Brahman of the type men- 
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tioned by the Andhra correspondent to recognise 
the signs of the times and rid himself of false 
notions of superiority or of superstition that 
smells sin in the visible approach of a Non- 
Brahman or regards his dinner as polluted if he 
hears the voice of a Non-Brahman. The 
Brahmans taught the world to see Brahman in 
ever}' thing. Surely then there can be no 
defilement from outside. It comes from within. 
Let the Brahman re-deliver the message that the 
untouchables and the unapproachables are the 
evil thoughts that one harbours. He taught the 
world to believe that ‘man is truly his own 
deliverer as he is also his own defiler or captor.’ 

The Non-Brahman must not be ruffled by 
the things mentioned by the Andhra correspon- 
dent. Brahmans like the Andhra correspondent 
will fight, as they are fighting, his battle. He 
must not, as I fear is the growing tendency, 
despise the whole race of Brahmans because of 
the sins of a few. Let him be dignified enough 
not to claim right conduct towards himself from 
those who will mis-conduct themselves. I need 
not feel insulted because the passerb)' does not 
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acknowledge me or because he feels polluted by 
my touch or presence or voice. It is enough 
that I refuse at his bidding to move from my 
path or to desist from speaking for fear of his 
hearing my voice. I may pity his ignorant 
assumption of superiority or his superstition but 
I may not get irritated and develope the con- 
tempt I would fain resent when directed towards 
myself. The Non-Brahman will lose his case by 
loss of self-restraint Above all let him not, by 
overstepping the mark, embarrass his Brahman 
champions. The Brahman is the finest flower 
of Hittdtusm and humanity. I will do nothing 
to wither it I know that it is well able to take 
care of itself. It has weathered many a storm 
before now. Only let it not be said of Non- 
Brahmans that they attempted to rob the flower 
of its fragrance and lustre. I would not have 
the Non-Brahmans to rise on the ruins of the 
Brahmans. I would rather that they rose to the 
height that the Brahmans have occupied before 
now. Brahmans are born, not so Brahmanism, 
It is a quality open to be cultivated by the 
lowliest or the lowest among us. 
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I printed sometime ago a thoughtful letter 
from Bengal on the question of untouchability.' 
The writer is still pursuing his diligent search. 
Now I have a similar search from a Madras 
correspondent in the form of questions. It is a 
healthy sign that orthodox Hindus are moved to 
an enquir}'’ into this thorny question. There is 
no denying the earnestness of the framer of the 
questions. They are typical because there is 
hardly one among the long list that has not been 
put to me in my rambles. In the hope there- 
fore, that my answers may guide the path of the 
correspondent who claims to be a-worker and an 
earnest seeker, and such other workers and 
seekers; I make an attempt to solve the many 
fiddles presented by my correspondent. 

1. What are the practical steps to be taken 
to remove untouchability ? 

^Please see, ‘Bengal Untouchables,' already given in this book, 
and referred to in this article. 
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(a) To open to untouchables all public 
schools, temples and roads that are open to 
Non-Brahmans and are not exclusively devoted 
to any particular caste. 

(b) For caste Hindus to open schools for 
their children, to dig wells where they are in 
•need and to render them all personal service 
that they may need, e.g., to carry on temperance 
and hygienic reform among them and to provide 
them with medical aid. 

2. What would be the religious status of 
the untouchables when the ban of untouchabiiity 
is completely removed ? 

The religious status would be the same as 
that of the caste Hindus. They will therefore 
be classed as Shudras instead of Ati-Shudras, 

3. What would be the relation between the 
untouchables and the high-caste orthodox 
Brahman, when untouchabiiity is removed ? 

The same as with Non-Brahman Hindus. 

4. Do you advocate inter-mingling of caste? 
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I would abolish all castes and keep the four' 
divisions. 

5. Why should not the untouchables build 
temples for their own worship, without interfering 
with the existing temples ? 

The ‘higher’ castes have not left them much 
capacity for such enterprise. It is the wrong 
way of looking at the question to say that they 
interfere with our temples. We the so-called 
higher caste men have to do our duty by 
admitting them to the temples common to all 
Hindus. 

6. Are j^ou an advocate of communal 
representation, and do you hold that the 
untouchables must have representation in all 
administrative bodies ? 

I am not. But if the untouchables are 
purposely shut out by the influential classes, it 
would be an improper exclusion barring the road 
to Swaraj. My disapproval of communal 
representation does not mean exclusion of any 
community from representation but on the 
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contrary, it iays the burden on the represented 
communities to see to the proper representation 
of the unrepresented or inadequately represen- 
ted communities. 

7. Are you a believer of the efficacy of the 
Varnashram Dharma ? 

Yes. But there is to-day a travesty of Varna, 
no trace of Ashram and a misrepresentation of 
Dharma. The whole system needs to be 
revised and brought in unison with the latest 
discoveries in the Held of religion. 

8. Dont you believe that India is Karma- 
Bhumi, and that everybody born here is endowed 
with wealth and intelligence, social status and 
religious aspirations according to his good or 
ill-deeds in his previous birth ? 

Not in the sense the correspondent means. 
For everybody everywhere reaps as he sows. 
But India is essentially Karmbhumi (land of 
duty) in contradistinction to Bhogabhumi (land 
of enjoyment). 
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9. Is not education and reform among the 
untouchables a primary condition to be fulfilled 
ere one can begin to talk of the removal of 
untouchability ? 

There can be no reform or education among 
the untouchables without the removal of 
untouchability. 

10. Is it not natural, and just as it should 
be, that non-drunkards avoid drunkards, and 
that vegetarians avoid non-vegetarians ? 

Not necessarily, A teetotaler would regard 
it as his duty to associate rvith his drunkard 
brother for the purpose of weaning him from the 
evil habit. So may a vegetarian seek out a 
non-vegetarian. 

11. Is it not true, that a pure man (in the 
sense that he is a teetotaler and vegetarian) 
easily becomes an impure man (in the sense 
that he becomes a drunkard, and non- 
vegetarian,) when he is made to mingle with 
man, who drink, and kill, and eat animals ? 
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A man who, being unconscious of the wrong, 
drinks wine and eats flesh-foods, is not necessarily 
an impure man. But I can understand the 
possibility of evil resulting from one being made 
to mingle with a corrupt person. In our case, 
j however, there is no case of making any one 
associate wnth untouchables. 

12. Is it not owing to the above fact that a 
certain class of orthodox Brahmans do not 
mingle with the other castes (including the 
untouchables), but constitute themselves into a 
separate class, and live together for their 
spiritual uplift ? 

It must be a poor spirituality that requires 
to be locked up in a safe. Moreover days are 
gone when men used to guard their virtue by 
permanent isolation. 

13. Would jmu not be interfering with the 
religions and caste system (Varnashram Dharma) 
of India, whatever may be bad or good points 
of above S 3 'stems and religions, if 3 ‘ou advocate 
the removal of untouchability ? 
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• How do I interfere with anything of 
anybody by mere advocac}^ of a reform ? 
Interference there would be, if I were to 
advocate removal of untouchability by the use 
of force against those who retain untouchability, 

14. Would you not be guilty of doing 
himsa to the orthodox Brahmans, if you interfere 
with their religious beliefs without convincing 
them in the first instance ? 

I can not be guilty of himsa to the orthodox 
Brahmins as I do not interfere with their 
religious belief except through conviction. 

15. Are not the Brahmans guilty of untouch- 
ability, when they do not touch, dine with or 
marry the various other castes, leaving alone the 
untouchables ? 

Brahmans are guilty of the sin if they refuse 
to ‘touch’ the other castes. 

16. Does it satisfy the hunger of the 
untouchable when he is made to parade Brahman 
agraharams, in the exercise of his right as a 
man? 
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Man does not live by bread alone. Man}^ 
prefer self-respect to food. 

17. Does not Satyagraha in this direction 
lead to violence, seeing that the untouchables are 
not so well educated as to understand the full 
doctrine of non-violent non-cooperation and also 
seeing that the Brahman cares more for his 
religion than for politics ? 

If reference is to ^^ykom, experience shows 
that the ‘untouchable’ has shown amazing self- 
restraint. The latter part of the question 
suggests the possibility of violence by the 
Brahmans concerned. I should be sorr\' if they 
resort to violence. They would then liave shown, 
in my opinion, not regard for religion but 
ignorance of and contempt for religion. 

18. Do you advocate that all should become 
equal, without any distinction of caste, race, 
creed or avocation ? 

' Such should be the case in the eye of the law 
■ in the matter of elementary human rights, even 
* as, irrespective of caste, race, creed or colour, we 
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have certain things in common, e.g., hunger, 
thirst etc. 


19. Would that supreme philosophical truth 
be of any use in the Held of practical politics, ro 
the average Grihasth or householder, seeing, 
that only great souls, who have come to the end 
of their c 3 ^cle of Karma, could realise and 
practise that supreme philosophical truth, and 
not the ordinary Grihasth, who has only to 
follow what the Rishis have ordained, and in 
that following, get discipline, which consequently ' 
leads to release from birth and death ? 


Not much ‘supreme philosophical truth’ is 
involved in the recognition of the simple truth 
that no human being is to be regarded as 
untouchable by reason of his birth. The truth is 
so simple that it is recognised all over the world 
except by orthodox Hindus. I have questioned 
the statement that the Rishis taught the doct- 
rine of untouchability as we practise it. 
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The monster of untouchability shows his 
deadly fangs from his thousand mouths nowhere 
more persistently than in the south. Thus a 
correspondent from that quarter : 

“Whereas it has been apprehended in 
orthodox circles, that the preachers of untouch- 
ability are apt to confound the issues and impli- 
cations involved in the principle by an attempt 
to push it to an undue extent so as to create 
unnecessary friction, I wish to elicit from you a 
definite pronouncement as regards the scope and 
extent of untouchability, in the light of the 
undermentioned observations offered in the form 
of questions.” 

Though I do not think that the ' preachers of 
untouchabilit}'"’ or rather of anti-untouchability 
have done anything so as to create anv avoidable 
friction, it is best to deal with the questions that 
often arise even in the minds of men who are not 
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in any way mischievously inclined, and who 
would, if they could, endorse the anti-untouch- 
ability movement but who are unknowingly to 
themselves obsessed by age-long prejudices. 

The correspondent’s first question is : . 

‘‘Do you think that the principles of 
varnashrama dharma are inconsistent with the 
formation of Indian nationality?” 

In the first place varnashrama has nothing 
to do with untouchability or with castes as we 
know them to-day. In the second place varnash' 
rama, as I know it, is in no w^ay inconsistent 
with the growth of Indian nationality. On the 
contrary if it has the meaning that 1 have given 
to it, it is calculated to promote a truly national 
spirit. 

The second question is : “Do you think that 
sins of touch and sight are of Vedic origin ?’’ 

Though I cannot speak with authority based 
on first-hand knowdedge, I have full confidence 
in the purity of the Vedas, and therefore have 
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ho hesitation in asserting that the sins of touch 
and sight have no support in the Vedas, but 
scholars like Sjt. C, V. Vaidya and Pandit 
Satavalekar can speak with much greater 
autliority than I can lay claim to, I would how- 
ever add, that no matter what is credited with 
Vedic origin, if it is repugnant to the moral sense, 
it must be summarily rejected as contrary’- to 
the spirit of the Vedas, and perhaps what is 
more, as contrary to fundamental ethics. 

The next four questions may be condensed 
as follows : 

’ “Don’t you think that the harmakanda is 
• based upon a knowledge of the laws of magnetism, 

' and that the rules regarding touch and sight, 

' birth pollution and death pollution are intended 
for the purification of the mind?” 

;■ In so far as they are so intended, they have 
' a certain relative value, but the Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the Puranas and all the other 
Shastras as also the other religions of the world 
t^prockiim in no uncertain terms that purification 
t of the mind is an inward process, and that the 
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magnetism produced by the inter-action of 
physical bodies is nothing compared to the other 
subtle magnetism of mind upon mind, and the 
outward purificatory rites become soul destroy- 
ing, when they result in making man arrogate to 
himself superiority over fellow human beings 
and in making him treat them virtually as beasts 
or even less. 

The seventh question is : “Do you think 
that the procedure adopted by Jivanmuktas, that 
is those who have in the present body attained 
salvation, who are above the rules of do and 
don’t are conducive to the spiritual growth of 
ordinary folk?” 

I do not think that anybody^, however highly 
evolved he may be, who lives on the earth and 
among earthly beings, can be himself above the 
obligations binding on common mortals, and 
therefore these rules have to appeal to reason 
and must never be allowed to crush the spirit 
within. The rules about untouchability have, 
been demonstrated and can be demonstrated to- 
be injurious to the growth of the spirit, and they 
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are wholl}'- contrary to all that is best and noblest 
in Hinduism. 

Then the question is : “Do you not believe 
in var\ui dharma?” 

' I do in the manner often e.vplained in these 
pages. In my opinion varna dharma has nothing 
to do with untouchability or superiority of one 
division over another. 

The next question is : “Exceptions to un- 
touchability are contained in the following verse; 

^ ■-5'iIbCi'rT H mm u 

“Auspicious occasions, pilgrimages, political 
agitations, occasions of fright or fear, festive 
occasions of deities, poverty. These e.xceptions 
go to prove the rule. Will you please press this 
authority into jmur service and prescribe a limit 
to it?” 

The wise man who conceived this verse has 
;.^aken in the broad sweep of his exceptions every 
. conceivable occasion. I would therefore like the 
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pi'votagonists of untouchability to present the 

reader with occasions which v.'iil 

not be covered by fright or fear, poverty or 
auspicious occasions. And this correspondent 
has also not seen the terrible poverty of thought 
of those who hug untouchabiliU'^ in that in the 
various provinces sanction for untouchability 
merely rests upon tradition. No one has yet 
given an intelligent definition of untouchable, 
unseeable and unapproachable. 

The last question is ; “In the attempt to 
spiritualise politics, what is the limit to which 
you want to relegate untouchability?” 

There is no limit. The very beginning of 
spiritualisation of politics rests in the banishing 
root and branch of untouchability as it is 
practised to-day. Untouchability attaching to 
birth or a calling is an atrocious doctrine repug- 
nant to the religious sense of man. 
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Prejudices die hard. Though the atrocious 
'injustice done by the Hindus to the suppressed 
classes is admitted generally b3’^ even the 
orthodox Hindu society, there are men, otherwise 
liberal-minded, so blinded by prejudice that they 
see no injustice in the treatment meted out to 
out suppressed countrymen. Thus a correspon- 
dent writes : 

I am a very humble follower of yours though I do not 
claim to belong to the front rank. On the unlouchability 
question I am sorry to confess that I do not feel as strongly 
^s } oil do. I do not agree with people who sa}' that the 
untouchables are oppressed and suppressed. I feel it my 
tuh to submit to j'ou that the so-called untouchables have 
teen enjoying their freedom and were well off before. If 
su2\ej the past and the present of the Panchanias, I 
^unot well congratulate thenr upon tlieir consciousness; it 
as taken them nowhere. The thirst after the so-called 
-Queation .and for the loaves and fishes of office is being 
^ vied hj them only to make them Averse helots. Any man 
‘0 abandons manual labour and takes up office or service 
"a\s clianges for the AA’orse. That has been the painful 
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US shed them, for they arc the true untouchables 
deserving to be hated and cast out. And let us 
do penance for our past injustice towards the 
‘ untouchable ’ brothers by lovingly embracing 
them. The correspondent does not question 
the duty of serving the untouchables. How are 
we to serv^’e them if their very sight offends and 
pollutes us? 



In Defence of UnapproacliabiHty. 

A Travancore correspondent writes ; 

“There seems to be a misunderstanding 
about the Brahmins and their customs or 
acharas. You praise Ahimsa, but we the 
Brahmins are the only community that observe 
it as a religious function. Any one who violates 
it, is regarded as an outcaste by us. The very 
association with those who kill or eat flesh is 
considered by us as sinful. At the approach of 
the slaughterer, fisherman and toddy e.vtractor, 
as well as at the touch of the flesh-eater, wine- 
drinker, and the irreligious, our moral as well as 
the physical atmosphere becomes poisoned, 
jTfr/jrrs or religious merit diminishes, and pure 
magnetism becomes lost. 

“This, we consider as pollution, and we have 
to bathe forthwith. It is by keeping up such rules 
that the Brahmins have been able to preserve 
their hereditary virtues so long even though 
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time and fortune have undergone many changes. 
If free communication with others be allowed 
without these restrictions, the Brahmin will 
gradually degrade himself to the lowest of the 
outcastes, indulge in the vices in the private, 
and pretend to be pure trying at the same time 
to do away with the barriars of restrictions 
which give him much trouble in keeping his sins 
secret. We know that many of the nominal 
Brahmins of today are of this sort, and that 
they are moving heaven and earth to drag others 
to their degraded level. 

“In a place, where people are grouped 
together into different communities according to 
their habits and notions of right and wrong (not 
as per colour, wealth or power as is wrongly 
in the West) and located in different centres, 
according to their professional, social and domestic 
conveniences, with perceptible demarcation lines 
as in our motherland, it is not possible for any 
one to remain unobserved for long, if he changes 
his habits. 

“If on the contrary one is put up in the midst 
of slaughterers, meateaters and drunkards, it is 
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impossible for him to maintain himself there, 
preserving his foreign virtues. Natural^', we 
seek such surroundings as suit our tastes. 
Therefore, it is that the surroundings of a 
Brahmin’s abode have also to be preserved 
physically, morally and religiously pure free 
from the encroachment of the slaughterers, 
fishermen, toddy extractors. 

“In India profession and the caste-S5''stem 
have been inseperably linked together, and it is 
therefore natural to believe a man belonging to 
a caste, to be invariably following that profession. 

“These are the grounds on which unapproach- 
ability and untouchability have been enjoined on 
us. These, as mentioned above, not only protect 
the purity of our line but also acting as a direct 
social or religious punishment of excommunica- 
tion on the wrong-doers, and indirectl)'- induces 
them to give up their bad habits if they want 
free communication with us. 

“You may therefore publicly ask them to 
renounce their sins and to take up to weaving 
and spinning along with the necessary religious 
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observances of bathing" regularly, fasting, 
prayer etc, if they want to clestory. their 
unapproachal)ility in the course of a few years. 
They should not also associate -with those 
who have not mended their old ways of 
long. This is the waj'’ sanctioned by the 
Shastras. Since there is no way of verifying 
the private sins or virtues of a man, it is useless 
to talk of the mental purities of the one or the 
mental impurities of another. It is from public 
habits that we should judge a man’s private 
nature. Therefore, any one, who cannot publicly 
embrace your or our Mother’s Ahimsa-dharma, 
or at least to the extent of slaughtering, fish or 
flesh-eating, cannot be considered fit to transcend 
their hereditary unapproachability. In fact this 
unapproachability and untouchabilit}' are nothing 
but a practical means of preserving and 
spreading our Ahimsa Dharma." 

Though the question raised by the correspon- 
dent has been often dealt with in these columns, 
it is perhaps necessary to re-expose the fallacy 
underlying the correspondent’s argument. In 
the first place the claim advanced on behalf of 
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the Brahmans as to vegitarianism is not -wholly 
true. • It is true onl}’’ regarding the Brahmans of 
the South. But elsewhere they freely eat iish 
and in Bengal, Kashmir, etc. even meat. 
Moreover, in the south all meateateters anddisli- 
eaters are not unapproachables. And even an 
‘unapproachable’ who is severly pure is an out- 
caste, because he is born in a family unlawfully 
regarded as ‘untouchable’ or ‘unapproachable.’ 
Do not Brahmans brush shoulders with meateat- 
ing non-Brahmans if thej" happen to be persons 
in authority? Do they not pay respects to the 
meat-eating Hindu royalty ? 

It is surprising and painful to find cultured 
men like the correspondent in their blind zeal 
defend an indefensi’ole and tottering S5'stem, 
forgetting the obvious implications of their own 
argument. The correspondent strains at the 
himsaic ‘gnat’ of meateating and swallows the 
trebly himsaic camel of deliberate suppression 
of millions of fellow-beings in order to preserve 
an imaginary purity. I suggest to the correspon- 
dent that a vegitarianism that demands for its 
protection a degrading excommunication of 
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oth2rs is not worth preserving'. Thus preserved 
it becomes a hot-house growth doomed to perish 
under the first blast of cold air, I treasure 
vegetarianism. I am convinced the Brahmans 
have gained spiritual advancement through their 
vegitarianism and other self-imposed disciplinary 
restraints. But when they' were at their height^ 
they' did not need proteetion for their purity 
from without. Every virtue loses its vitality 
when it becomes incapable of withstanding .out- 
side influences. 

Moreover, it is too late in the day for 
Brahmans to claim protection of the ty'pe men- 
tioned by the correspondent. Happily the number 
'of Brahmans who not only disdain such protec- 
tion but who are leading the reform movement 
at the peril of being persecuted is daily on the 
increase. And in that lies the best hope of the 
reform making rapid progress. 

The correspondent wants me to preach purity 
among the suppressed classes. He is evidently 
no reader of Voting India or he Would have 
known that I never lose a single opportunity of 
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preaching purity among them. I make him too 
a present of the information that they are 
responding to such effort in a most satisfactory 
manner. I invite the correspondent to join the 
ranks of reforms who go in the midst of these 
!* long suffering men and women and work among 
them not as patrons but their true friends. 



The Clime of Caste 

In South Africa it is the crime of colour and 
race for which we are being punished. In India ’* 
we Hindus punish our co-religionists for the . 
crime of caste. The fifth caste man — the Pan- 
chama — is the greatest offender deserving the 
punishment of untouchabilit}’-, unapproachabi- 
lity, invisibility and what not. An extraordinary 
case that was tried in a Madras presidency court 
brings vividly to light the sad plight of our suppres- 
sed countrymen. A simple cleanly-dressed Pan- 
cliama entered a temple in a perfecty devotional 
spirit without the slightest intention of hurting 
anybody’s feeling or insulting any religion. He 
had been in the habit of paying his respects at 
this temple every year though he did not enter 
it. But last year in his ecstatic mood he forgot 
himself and entered the temple. The priest in 
charge could not distinguish him from the others 
and therefore accepted his offering. But when 
he regained slef-possession, he was terrified to 
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find himself- in a prohibited place and ran away 
from the temple. But some who knew him 
caught him and handed him to the police. The 
temple authorities when they discovered the 
crime, had the temple duly purified. Then 
followed a trial. A Hindu Magistrate convicted 
him and imposed a fine of Rs 75 or one month’s 
rigorous imprisonment for insulting his ovrn 
religion ! An appeal was filed. There w'as an 
elaborate argument over it. Jndgment had to 
be reserved ! And when conviction was set aside, 
it was not because the court held that the poor 
Panchama had a right to enter the temple but 
because the prosecution in the lower court had 
forgotten to prove the insult. This is no 
triumph of justice or truth or religion or 
uiorality. 

The only consolation to be derived from the 
successful appeal is that the Panchama will not 
have to suffer imprisonment for having in his 
Zeal for worship forgotten that he was a 
prohibited entrant. If however hs or his fellow* 
Panchama again dare to enter the temple, it is 
Highly probable that they would be severely 
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punished if they are not lynched by those wlio 
look down upon them with contempt. 

It is a curious situation. We resent, and 
properly, the treatment meted out to our coun- 
trymen in South Africa. We are impatient to 
establish Swaraj. But we Hindus refuse to see 
the incongruit}^ in treating a fifth of our own 
co-religionists as worse than dogs. For dogs 
are not untouchables. Some of us now-a*days 
even keep them as drawing-room pets. 

What place shall the * untouchables 'occupy 
in our scheme of Swaraj? If they are to be 
free from all special restraints and disabilities 
under Swaraj, why can we not declare their 
freedom now? And if we are powerless today, 
shall we be less powerless under Swaraj? 

We may shut our eyes and stuff our ears to 
these questions. But they are of the highest 
importance to the Panchamas, Surely, judg- 
ment will be pronounced against Hinduism, if 
we as a body do not rise as one man against 
this social and religious atrocity. 
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Much has no doubt been done to remove the 
evil. But it is all too little so long as criminal 
prosecutions for temple-entry are possible and 
so long as the suppressed classes continue to be 
denied the right of entering temples, using public 
wells, and sending their children freely to 
national schools. We must yield to them the 
same rights as we would have the Europeans 
concede to our countrymen in South Africa. 

But this case is not without its relieving 
features. The quashing of the conviction is no 
doubt some consolation. But the best consola- 
tion lies in the fact of so many Savarna 
Hindus actively interesting themselves in the 
poor Panchama’s behalf. The appeal would 
not have been noted, if some one had not gone 
to the accused’s assistance. Not the least 
interesting feature of the case was the 
fact of C. Rajagopalachari arguing the 
appeal, — a fit application in my opinion of the 
principle of non-cooperation. Being in the 
court, when he got the opportunity, he would 
have been like a Pharisee if he had sat there 
stiff gloating over the sanctimonious satisfaction 
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of non-cooperating whilst the accused could have 
been discharged by his intervention. The 
Panchma Icnew nothing of non-cooperation. 
He had appealed to avoid payment of fine 
or imprisonment. It is to be wished that every 
educated Hindu will constitute himself the 
‘untouchable’ friend and regard it his duty to 
free him from the tyranny of custom masquera- 
ding under the name of religion. Not the 
entry of a Panchama into a temple but the 
brand of prohibition against him is an insult to 
religion and humanity. 



I Cry to Conqner. 

tDuring the Kathia-ivar tour, in 1925, Gandhiji laid deep stress 
? for the removal of untouchability and passionately appealed to caste 
Hindus to purge Hinduism of this evil. The one that he made in 
reply to an address, given by the Representative Assembly and handed 
to him by the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot, is given here. In order tiiat 
the references in the speech may be properly understood I shall 
inerition here one or two facts relating to the occasion. Before the 
address was read out, the Shashtris of the State, gave their blessings 
to ■ Gandhiji in Samskn’t verges composed for the occasion. The 
address eulogised Gandhiji's services in the cause of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity,' and made appreciative mention of Truth and Non-Violence as 
his guiding principles, fant was silent about his Khaddar work and his 
Anti-untouchability propaganda. It was enclosed in a massive gold- 
guilt costly casket of silver.] 

As I entered the Darbargarh today my 
memory went back to an incident of my child- 
hood which happened on this very spot and 
which I have treasured all these years. It was 
customary in those days, on the occasion of a 
royal wedding, to send a deputation to bridal 
states, before the wedding took place. The 
sons of the Minister, would form part of the 
deputation. My father who was then Minister, 
however had made it a point never to send his 
bo}’^s on such occasions. At the time which I 
am recalling today, deputations were to go to 
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Kanpur and Dharmpur. My father, of course, 
kept us back. My good mother, who was more 
worldly and did not want her children to be 
robbed of the prizes of position, pressed my 
brother and me to go to the late Thakore Saheb >, 
and cry before him. When he asked us what we 
were after, we were to tell him that we wanted 
to go to Dharampur. We followed the advice 
and we were sent not to Dharampur but to 
Kanpur. Today also I must cry to conquor. I 
shall cry not for name and fame or wealth and 
position. Fame, said the Shastris who blessed 
me, was ever a virgin in as much as she failed to 
find a suitable match for her, and they wished 
that that coy damsel should at last wed with 
me. May she ever remain ‘in a single 
blessedness’. For I am sure that were she to 
marry me I would be undone. I cry not, there- 
fore, for fame, but one or two things you have, 
withheld from me. 

I am thankful for all the kind things you 
have said about me, and more for the . kinder, 
sentiments expressed by the Thakore Saheb. . 
I wish I was worthy of them. 1 do not for . a.' 
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moment flatter myself with the belief that I am 
all I have been described to be. I am one of 
the people and want to continue as such. Let me 
pray that I may remain untouched by the honour 
you have done me. 

Whilst, then, I thank you I must register my 
complaint about one or two things. You have 
omitted all mention of them in the address, 
whether purposely or not I do not know. You 
have rightly mentioned Truth and Non-violence 
as my guiding principles. I would indeed be a 
lifeless corpse, without those two life-principles. 
But I am surprised that you have studiously 
omitted all reference to the two things, pursuit 
of which is inseparable from the practice of 
Truth and Non-violence. I refer to Khaddar 
and removal of u^touchabilit}^ These two 
things are in a manner more important than 
Hindu-Muslim Unity, for that unity is impossible 
without them. So long as we have not rid 
Hinduism of the stain of untouchability, it is 
impossible to achieve real Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

A very thoghtful Musalman once told me 
that so long as there was untouchability in 
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HinduisnV- it was difficult for Musalmans to 
entertain anyregard for that faith or its followers. 
I have repeated times without number that an 
‘untouchable’ communit)'- is unknown to the 
Shasfras. The weaver and the scavenger are 
not classed as untouchables by the Shasiras. 
I am both, h'f}' mother was certainly a scaven- 
ger in as much as she cleaned me when I was a 
child. But she did not, on that account, became 
an untouchable. Why then should a Bhangi, 
who renders similar necessary service, be 
regarded untouchable? Even if the whole 
world of Shashtris were to be against me I- 
would proclaim from the house-tops that they 
are wrong in considering untouchabilit)'- to be 
part of the Hinud religion. 

And in this connection I take leave to 
mention one thing that both pleased and pained 
me. I was glad to notice that the ‘ Shashtris 
Blessing’ was the first item of to-day’s progra- 
mme. But I wondered whether there was a 
false ring about them. Their praise meant 
endorsement of my work on untouchability. 
Did they approve of my activity about it or did 
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they merely obe}'’ the presumed 
will of the Thakore Saheb that they 'snouTd 
bless me ? .The benediction rang untrue because 
of the omission in your address of my compaign 
against untouchability. I beseech j^u, Thakore 
Saheb, to. be kind to them, to befriend the 
depressed people of your state, even as Rama 
of old befriended Shabri and Guha, both 
presumabl}'' untouchables. I ask you to ensure 
them admssion into schools, temples ahd all 
public places. 

I was distressed to find the Boy Scouts clad 
in foreign Kluxlihi. I did expect that these 
atleast should be clad in Khaddar. If yoti 
have Khaddar uniform for your Boy Scouts and 
your police, you can relieve the miser>’ of 
the poor, the untouchables and the indigent 
widow. I entreat you, therefore Thakur Saheb, 
and members of the Representative Assembl}', 
to resolve to wear Khaddar and to have 
Khaddar uniforms for all the state employees. 
You have given me rich casket, i h3^c no 
strong room nor safe to keep it in. Kor 
men to keep charge of the strong room or t e 
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safe, if I had them. I have thus to hand over 
all such costly presents to friends like Jamnalal 
Bajaj to care of them for public use. But I 
have room enough to store Khaddar and I 
therefore beg Khaddar of every one I meet. 1 
would not hesitate to ask even Lord Reading to 
dress himself and his orderl}’’ in Khaddar. 

Your sword, worthy ruler, is a mighty 
symbol. Your path, is like ymur sword’s edge, 
you may not depart by even a hair’s breadth 
from the straight and narrow path of truth. It 
is an eternal reminder of the fact that in your 
state there should not be a single drunkard,. and 
no impure man or women. It is your duty to 
put strength where there is weakness and 
cleanliness where there is dirt. Befriend the 
poor and the oppressed. Your sword is not 
meant for others’ necks, it is meant for your 
own. You can tell your peaple that the moment 
3'ou exceed the bounds of your authority they 
may put you to the sword. I speak in these 
terms to y^ou, as I owe a duty to you, Thakor.e 
Saheb. Your father made my father an un- 
conditional gift of some land. I have thus 
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eaten your salt and I should not be worth the 
salt, if I did not on this solemn occasion invite 
your attention to what are a prince’s obvious 
duties. The honour you have done me lays me 
under a deep debt of gratitude. I prize the 
relief of the poor and the oppressed and the 
untouchable more than all that honour. Tell 
me that you have introduced numerous spinning- 
wheels in your villages and schools, that you 
have introduced Khaddar in all your depart- 
ments, and that all your public institutions and 
places are thrown open to the untouchables, and 
I shall feel doubly honoured and in reverence 
bow down my head to you. May God bless you 
with strength to serve your people. 
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The following is an extract from Navajivan 
of a most disgraceful case of calculated in* 
humanity of a medical man towards the dying 
wife of a member of the suppressed class in a 
Kathiawad village. Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar who 
is responsible for giving the details of the case 
has withheld the names of the place and parties 
for fear of the poor suppressed class school* 
master being further molested by the medical 
man. I wish, however, that the names will be 
disclosed. Time must come when the suppressed 
class people will have to be encouraged by us to 
dare to suffer further hardships and tyranfty. 
Their sufferings are already too great for any 
further sufferings to be really felt. Public 
opinion cannot be roused over grievances that 
cannot be verified and traced to their sources. 

I do not know the rules of tho Medical Council 
in Bombay. I know that in other places a 
medical practitioner, who refused to attend 
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before his fees were paid, would be answerable 
to the Council and would be liable to have his 
name removed from the Council’s list and be 
otherwise subject to disciplinary action. Fees 
are no doubt exactable ; but proper attedance 
upon patients is the first duty of a medical 
practitioner. The real inhumanity, however, 
if the facts stated are true, consists in the 
practitioner refusing to enter the untouchable’s 
quarters, refusing himself to see the patient, 
and refusing himself to apply the thermometer. 
And if the doctrine of untouchability can ever 
be applied in any circumstances, it is certaily 
applicable to this member of the profession 
which he has disgraced. But I am hoping that 
there is some exagegration in the statement 
made by Sjt. Thakkars corresphndent and, if 
there is none, that the medical practitioner will 
himself come forth and make ample amends to 
the societ}^ which he has so outraged by his 
inhuman conduct,” 
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(Syt, Thakkar's Letter) 

Read, Reflect and Weep 

There is a school for the children of the suppressed 
classes in a village in K^thiawad. The teacher is a 
cultured, patriotic man belonging to the dhedh or 
Weaver (untochable) class. He owes his education to 
the compulsory education policy of His Highness the 
Gajikwad and has been doing his little bit for the 
nmelioration of his community. He is a man of 
cleanly habits and refined manners, so that no one 
can recognise him as belonging to the untouchable 
class. But because he has had the fortune or mis* 
fortune of teaching the children of his own community 
in a conservativ’e village in Kathiau’ad, everyone 
regards him as an untochable. But unmindful of 
that he has been silently working away. There are 
some moments, however, when the most patient men 
living under introlerable conditions ma\' give vent to 
his agony and indignation, which are evident in the 
following letters from the schoolmaster. Every little 
sentence in it is surcharged with pathos. I have 
purposely omitted the names of the village and all 
people mentioned in the letter, lest the schoolmaster 
should come into further trouble. 
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I 

. - . . . 

“j^aiiiaskar. My wife was delivered of a child on 

the 5th instant. On the 7th she was taken ill, had 
motions,, lost, her speech, had hard breathing and 
swelling on the chest, and her ribs were aching 
painfully. I went to call in Dr. — ,but he said: ‘I will 
not come to the untouchable's’ quarters. I will not 
examine her either. ’ Then I approached the 
hlagarshet — and the Garasia Darbar — , and requested 
them to use their good offices for me. They came and 
on the Nagarsheth standing suretyforme for thepayment 
of Rs. 2 as the doctor's fee, and on condition that the 
patient would be brought outside the untouchables' 
quarters, he consented to come. He came, we took 
out the woman who had a baby only two days ago. 
Then the doctor gave his thermometer to a Musalman 
who gave it to me. I applied the thermometer and 
then returned it to the Musalman who gave it to the 
doctor. It was about eight o’clock, and having 
inspected the thermometer in the light of a lamp, he 
said: ‘She has pneumonia and suffocations’. After this 
the doctor left and sent medicine, I got linseed from the 
market and we are applying linseed poultice and 
giving her the medicine. The doctor would not 
condescend to examine her, simply looked at her 
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from a distance. Of course I gave Rs. 2 for his fee. 
It is a serious illness. Everj'-thing is in His hands.” 

II 

“The light in my life has gone out. She passed 
away at 2 o’clock this afternoon.’’ 

Comment is needless. What shall one say about 
the inhumanity of the doctor who being an educated 
man refused to apply the thermometer except through 
the medium of Musalman to purify it and who treated 
an ailing woman lying in for two days worse than a 
dog or a cat? What shall one say of the society that 
tolerates this inhumanitj'? One can but reflect and 
weep. 


Temple Entry Satyagraba* 




Whilst the Working Committee was in session 
during the last week I had several conversations 
with representatives from Kerala and other Con- 
gress workers about many questions arising in 
connection with temple entry Satyagraha. In- 
stead of correcting the report produced by the 
interviewers in the form of questions and answers 
.1 am giving below what I think should be the 
answer to their questions. The answers will be 
found so framed as to render unnecessary the 
questions being stated. 

1. It is necessary to bear in mind that the 
question of removal of untouchability though it 
has a political significance of the greatest impor- 
tance is essentially and predominently a 
religious question to be solved b}'’ the Hindus 
and as such for them it overshadows even the 

'This important article was dictated by Gandhijt under very 
hDa\-y pressure of work in hourly expectation of arrest and handed 
O'er to tlie editor of y. I., before his arrest in the beginning of this 
year. 
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political aspect. That is to say the duty of 
touchables in respect of removal of untoucliabili- 
ty can never be subordinated to any political 
exigencies, hence the present political situation 
must not in any way be allowed to postpone the 
endeavour to end untouchability. 

2. In a religious and righteous cause the 
reformer has to face all consequences and even 
take the risk of temporary alienation of the 
sympathy of privileged classes. Those, there- 
fore, who believe untouchability is a curse to be 
removed at all cost will not abate their effort 
for fear of finding themselves in a hopeless 
minority. 

3. If the present of temples strike 
work and refuse to perform the ceremonial 
required they should be replaced promptly and 
if the particular caste which has supplied the 
ptijarls fail to furnish a substitute I would not 
hesitate to find the priest from any other caste 
so long as be has the requisite qualifications and 
conviction. The fact is that so far as I am 
aware the majority of the existing pujaris are- 
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too dependent on this service for their mainten- 
ance to continue the strike for any lengtli of 
time. That the right of performing puja is 
hereditary does not affect my opinion because if 
the possessor himself of such a right, for any 
1:ause whatsoever, refuses to e.xercise the right 
he has only himself to thank. 

4. If temple authorities offer to set apart a 
corner for untouchables it should not be consi- 
dered as sufficient. No restriction against un- 
touchables which is not applicable to other non- 
Brahman Hindus can be tolerated. But a 
distant corner may be set apart for those who 
do not want to mix with the untouchables. 
These people then become untouchables by 
choice. 

5. We may not force open barricades. 
That would be a species of violence and it will 
not do to sa)'^ that barricades are inanimate 
things, for the hands that put up the barricades 
were animate. 

6. From the foregoing it will be clear that 
belief in temples should be a condition precedent 
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to oflering Sat3f.'\graha regarding temple entry. 
Temple entrj'’ is a religious right. Entry^there- 
fore, by' any other person cannot be called 
Satyagraha. At the time of Vaikam Satyagraha, 
when Mr. George Joseph went to jail, I sent him 
word that he was wrong. He agreed with me,"^ 
promptly apologised, and came out of jail. 
Temple entry Satyagraha is a penance on the 
part of the touchable Hindu. He is the sinner 
and he has therefore to do the penance by invi- 
ting punishment on himself for endeavouring to 
take these untouchable co-religionists with him 
to the temple. Therefore non-Hindus can only 
offer help other than Satyagraha. For instance 
whilst the other communities helped the Sikhs 
at the time of Gurudwara movement in various 
ways Satyagraha was and could be offered only 
by the Sikhs who believed in the Akhanda Path. 

In my' opinion untouchables should not alone 
offer Satyagraha. It should be led by touchable 
reformers. This is a matter of expedience. 
There may' come a time when untouchables may 
offer Saty'agraha by' themselves. The idea 
behind the opinion here expressed is that public 
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opinion amongst touchable Hindus should be 
sufficient!}'' alive and active before Satyagraha is 
taken up at all. It is a weapon whose use 
depends for success upon the gathering of public 
opinion. Therefore its use is invariably preced- 
’ed by all known orthodox remedies. 

7. There can be no entry demanded in 
temples on private bona fide property. When a 
man allows free use to the public of a temple 
erected on a private property but bars the entry 
of untouchables alone it ceases to be a private 
temple. 

8. It has been suggested that temple entry 
through* Satyagraha should be postponed 
altogether and effected by legislative enactment. 
I wholly dissent from the view. Legislative 
enactment as a rule, and certainly always under 
democracy, follows the formation of public 
opinion, and for the formation of public opinion 
I know no swifter remedy than real Satyagraha 
properly handled. 
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The Root Cause 

* 

A correspondent asks: — 

“Don’t you think that the success of tlie 
present foreign goverment is due to the op}> 
ression of tlic poor, the weak, of the so-called-j: 
untouchables by high classes ? ’’ 

This oppression b}-^ us of our own kith and 
kin is certainly the root cause. It is a fall from 
spirituality. The curse of foreign domination 
and the attendent e.vploitation is the justest 
retribution meted out by God to us for oiif 
exploitation of a sixth of our own race and theif 
studied degradation in the sacred name of 
religion. Hence is it that I have put the removal 
of untouchability as an indispensable condition 
of attainment of Swaraj. Slave-holders ourseh'cs, 
we have no business to quarrel, with our oAvn 
slavery if we are not prepared unconditionally 
to enfranchise our own slaves. We. must .first 
cast out the beam of untochability from our own 
eyes before we attempt to remove the mote, from 
that of our ‘ masters 

Y, I. of 13th October 1931.- 
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SOME OBITER DICTA 

( 1 ) __ 

Untoucliabilitjr 
( 1 ) 

“SiTi’ely when Hindus have with a deliberate and 
conscious effort, not by way of policy but for self-purifica- 
tion, removed the taint of ‘untouchability’, that act will 
give the nation a new strength born of consciousness of 
having done the right thing, and will therefore contiibutfr 
to the attninment of Swaraj. We are powerless to-day 
because we have lost the power of cohesion. When we 
learn to regard these fifty millions of outcasts as our own, 
we shall learn the rudiments of what it is to be one people. 

Hinduism must be poor stuff, if it requires to be 

protected by an artificial wall of uutouchabilitj’. 

If ‘uuntouchability^ and caste are convertible terms, 
the sooner caste perishes the better for all concerned. But- 
I am satisfied that caste, if it is anotlier word for Varna, is 
a healthy institution. The modern caste, with its arrogant 
exclusiveness, is as good as gone. The innumerable subdi- 
visions ;ire destroying themselves with a rapidity of which 
We can have no conception. 

It is our fault and shame that these suppressed 
classes are living outside towns and villages, and that tliey 
are leading a wretched life. Even as we rightly charge the 
British rulers with our helixlessness and Lack of initiative, 
so let us admit the guilt of the highcaste'Hindiis in making 
the ‘untouchables’ what they are to-day. The Alpha of our 
spiritual training must begin by our coming down from 
the Himalayan height and feeling one with them in love.” 

Young India, 25ik March, J92G, 
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( 2 ) 

Untoiicliftbility is repugnant to reason i\nd to the 
instinct of mercy, pity or love, A religion that establishes 
the worship of the cow cannot possibly cotmtcnance or 
warrant a cruel and inhuman boycott of human beings. 
And I should be content to be torn to pieces rather than 
disown the suppressed classes. Hindus will certainly never, 
deserve freedom, nor get it, if they allow their noble reli- 
gion to bo disgraced by the retention of the taint of 
untouchability. And as I love Hinduism dearer than life 
itself, the taint has become for mo an intolerable burden. 
Let us not deny God by denying to a fifth of our race tlio- 
right of association on an equal footing. 

Et7iduis)U : Youno India, Oct, IS, 1921 

( 3 ) 

I consider untouchability to be a heinous crime 
against humanity. It is not a sign of self-restraint but air 
arrogant assumption of superiority. It has served no useful 
purpose and it has suppressed, ns nothing else in Hindu- 
ism has, vast numbers of the human race, who .are not only 
every bit as good as ourselves, but are renderiog in 
many walks of life an essential service to the country. It 
is a sin of which the sooner Hinduism purges itself the 
better it is for itself, if it is to be recognised as an honou- 
rable and elevating religion. I know no argument in favour 
of its retention and I have no hesitation in rejecting scrip- 
tural authority of a doubtful character in order to support 
a sinful institution. Indeed I would reject all authority if 
it is in conflict with sober reason or the dictates of the 
beart. Authority sustains and ennobles the weak when it 
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as the hand-work of reason, but it degrades them when if; 
•supplants reason sanctified by the still small voice within. 

Young India, 8th Dcecmhor, 1920, 

(4) 

Untouchability is a sin, a grievous crime, and will 
•eat up Hinduism, if the latter does not kill the snake in 
time. Untouchables should no longer be the outcasts of 
Hinduism. They should be regarded as honoured members 
•tof Hindu society and should belong to the Varna for 
which their occupation fits them. 

Young India, 4th June, 1931. 

(5) 

Untouchability is the sin of the Hindus. They must 
■Suffer for it, they must purify themselves, they must pay 
the debt they owe their suppre-’sed brothers and sisters. 
Theirs must be the glory when they h.ave purged thems- 
elves of the black sin. 

Young India, 1st Afag, 1932. 

( 6 ) 

The fight against untouchability is a religions 
fight. It is a fight for the recognition of human dignity. It 
is a fight for a mighty reform in Hinduism. It is a fight 
ng.ninst the entrenched citadels of orthodoxy. Victory 
which is a certainty is worth the patience and the sacrifice, 
the band of devoted Young Hindus is '^giving to it. Tlio 
process of waiting is the process of self-purific.'ition for the 
youngmen engaged in the fight. If they persist they will bo 
r.anked among the makers of India of the future. 

Young India, 9th Fchmarg, 1925. 
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( 2 ) 

Who is UnlouchaWe ? 

UutoMclmbility is a snake with a thousand raoiitli? 
through cacii of which it shows its poisonous fangs. It: 
<ierios definition. It needs no sanction from Manu or the 
other ancient lawgivers. It has its own local Sinrili, Thus 
in Ahnoda a whole class of people, whose accupation iSf 
oven according to the San.atan Dlmrm so-called, innocent, 
are untoucliablos. They arc all cultivators owning their 
own holdings. They are called shilpi, ?. e., fanners. Anotlier 
similar class of people called Borns suffer in the same 
manner although (hey do not even eat c.arrion or take 
liquor and observe all the rules of sanitation ns well as 
any. Tradition has condemned those ns untouchables, 
Hinduism that refuses to think accepts the tradition un- 
questioningly and exposes itself to merited ridicule and 
worse. Reformers arc trying to cope with the evil. I feel, 
however, that much more drastic methods are needed than 
are employed to rid Hinduism of the blot. We are needr 
lessly afr.aid to wound the susceptibilities of orthodoxy. 
We have to shed the fear, if we expect to end the evil in 
our own geneartion. This untouchability naturally recoils 
on the heads of those who are responsible for it.^ 

1. From “Ahnodn Impressions”, written .-it the time of U.;P. Toiir 
in 1929. 
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' Let: Us Be Humble ! 

I Would however wara the Hindu brethren against 
the tendency which one sees nowadays of exploiting the 
suppressed classes for a political end. To remove untou- 
chability is a penance that caste Hindus owe to Hinduism 
and to themselves. The purification required is not of 
untouchables but of the so-called superior castes.. There 
is no vice that is special to the untouchables, not even 
dirt and insanitation. It is our arrogance which blinds 
us ‘superior’ Hindus to our own blemishes and which 
magnifies those of our downtrodden bretliren whom we 
have suppressed and whom we keep under suppression. 
Religions like nations are being weighed in the balance. 
God’s grace and revelation are the monopoly of no race or 
nation. They descend equally upon all who wait upon 
God. That religion and that nation will be blotted out of 
the face of the earth which pins its faith to injustice, 
untrutli or violence. God is Light not darhness, Ood 
is Love not hate, God is Truth, not imtrvtlu God 
alone is Great. We His creatures are but dust. Let us 
be humble and recognise the place of the lowliest of JEfis 
creatures. Krishna honoured Sudama in his rags as le 
honoured no one else. Love is the root of religion or 
sacrifice and this perishable body is the root o ^ 
irreligion, says Tulsidas. Whether we win Swraj or no , 
the Hindus have to purify themselves before t ey can 
hope to revive the Vedic philosophy and make it a 

living reality.l . 

1. 1-mm the PresidonlM .ddre,. »l >1.= SO.U, .=«.on of .ho 

Congress, Belgaum. 
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( 4 ) 

Tlie Duty of the Hinduc 

It is tlio bontiden dut3* of all Hindus to remove 
■untoucliabilitj'. Here also no interference need be feared 
from any prince. I firmlj' belic-v'o that Hindus would 
repain the strength of soul if b}' serving the supressed and 
receiving their hearts’ blessing they carried on a process 
of self-purification. Untouchability is a giv’at blot on 
Hinduism. It is necessarj' to remove that blot The 
Hindu who serves the sujjprossed will be a saviour of 
Hinduism and will cnshritjc himself in the hearts of his 
suppressed brothers and sisters. 

(5 ) 

Service of the Supprensed 

( llftliatinaji contributed a fine article on the Service of 
the Suppressed in Young India, dated April 19 , 192S. Following 
relcvcnt excerpts arc taken from the article..”Editor. ) 

(!) 

Oti?* failings 

I addressed two meetings last month, one under 
the auspices of the Sweepers’ Sfabajan and the other a 
gathering of the children of the Labour Union Schools. 

Tlie sweepers’ meeting was remarkable for the 
things it brought to light. I lieard them sing their songs 
"With flawless pronunciation. They were compnrativety 
unlettered, but no one who listened to their songs could 
say that thoj’ belonged to the suppressed classes. But 
they are indebted, underpaid, and addicted to drink. Most 
of them beg and live on leavings from plates given to 

' 1 From the speech delivcrd at the 3rd Kathiavrad Political 

•Conference held at Bhnvnagar on the 8th Jan. 1925. 
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■them by Hindus of higher castes. Their condition makes 
ilie conclusion irresistible that we the so-called high caste 
Hindus are responsible for their failings, and only the 
inherent strength of Hinduism is responsible for their 
:good points. Hinduism has helped them to retain some 
of their culture inspite of the oppression they have 
3 iaboured under. They would never have been reduced to 
their present state if we had regarded them as our own 
kith and kin. 

( 2 ) 

Untouchables among Untouchables 

I addressed a third meeting which was full of 
painful experience. There is a suppressed class night 
•school under the Gujrat Vidy.apith, conducted by the 
-students of the Vidyalaya. They take considerable pains 
■over the school, which until a short time ago had a very 
large attendance of dlied children. The teachers thought 
■of the sweepers’ children and induced the sweepers to 
send their children to the school but as soon as these 
-came most of the dhcds withdrew their children from the 
-school. The teachers, therefore, turned me to find a w.aj 
-out of the situation. So I went there. Very few dbcd 
parents attended the meeting. One of them whom I 
tried to tackle said frankly taking his stand on the 
traditional relgton. ‘How may a dhcd touch a sweeper ? 
■‘But if the touch of the sweeper pollutes the dhcd, why 
-should the higher castes touch the dhcds ? I ask^ • - 

hever asked them to do so,^ ho quicklj rcjoine , an 

floored me. 
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This is how wo are hoist with our own petard. lE^ 
xintouchability had been allowed to go on unchecked, 
each one of us should hav’e considered the other untou- 
chable and we should hnvo been doomed. But thank 
Godjinspite of the orthodox dhed. and hania nnA brahmans 
the snake of untouchability is breathing its last. 

The teachers of-course ought to adliere to their i 
resolve. Tliey shotdd not be atigrj' with the dheds, but 
neither slioiiid they let go a single sweeper boy for the 
sake of the dbed boys. Let them shower all their love 
and attention on the sweeper boys, and their duty cuds. 
Their determination and faith will melt ilic hearts of the 
dheds, who, as soon as they find the sxvecpers’ children 
growing in cleanliness and diameter, will not help 
sending their own cliildren too. The nnti-untouchnbility 
worker has to begin at the lower-most rung of the ladder. 
There arc I know some ‘reformers’ who are apt to think r 
‘Better reform and serve our own castes before we reform 


and serve the dheds. Tlii.s way of thinking betrjijs 
impatience and ignorance, impatience because we fight 
shy of obstacles, and ignorance because we forget that 
all other reform of ffinduism is nothing worth until the 
main reform, viz,tlie removal of untouchability is achieve - 
Thi.s blot poisons the -whole system, even ns a drop o 
arsenic would poison a tankful of milk. Eemo-ve this 
and you open the door for other reforms; I'ctain this an 
you render other reforms negatory. The disease of a 
-coosumptivc unless tiie root cause is tackled remains just 
the same whether you remove or do not remove a few 
,abscesses on his bodj*. 
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‘I have for both the parties two counsels of perfection 
■which I can lay before you. To the Brahman I will say r 
Seeing that you are repositories of all knowledge and 
^'embodiments of sacrifice and that you have chosen the 
life of mendicancy, give up all that the Non-Brahmans 
want and be satisfied with what they may leave for you.”' 
But the modern Brahman would, I know, summarilj' reject 
my Non-Brahman interpretation of his Dliarma. To the 
Non-Brahman I say: “Seeing that you have got numbers 
on your side, seeing that you have got wealth on your 
side, what is it that you are worrying about ? Resisting 
as you are, and as you must, untouchability, do not be 
guilty of creating a new untouchability in your midst. In 
j'our haste, iu your blindness, in your anger against the 
Brahmans, you are trying to trample under foot the whole 
of the culture which you have inherited from ages past. 
With a stroke of the pen, m.ay be at the point of the 
sword, you are impatient to rid Hinduism of its bed-rock. 
Being dissatisfied and properly diss.atisfied with the husk 
of Hinduism, you are in danger of losing even the kernel, 
life itself. You in your impatience seem to think that there 
is absolutely nothing to be said about Varua!^haraina. 
Some of you are ready even to think that in defending 
Varnasln-ama I am also labouring under a delusion.. 
Make no mistake about it. They who say this have 
not even taken the trouble of understanding what I mean 
by Var7iashrama.’ 
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Mij Varnashrama Dharma 

‘It is a universal law, stated in so many words by 
Hinduism, It is a law of spiritual economics. Nations o£ 
the West and Islam itself unwittingly are obliged to 
follow that law. It has nothing to do wdth superiority or 
inferiority. The customs about eating, drinking and>t 
marriage are no integral part of Varnashrama Bharma. 
It was a law discovered by your ancestors and my ancest- 
ors, the rishis who saw that if they were to give the best 
part of their lives to God and to the world, and not to 
themselves, they must recognise that it is the law o£ 
heredity. It is a law' designed to set free man’s energy for 
highest pursuits in life. What true Non-Brahmans should 
therefore set about doing is not to undermine the very 
foundations on which they are sitting, but to clean all the 
sweepings that have gathered on the foundation and make 
it perfectly clean. Fight by all means the monster th.at 
passes for Varnashrama to-day and you will find me 
working side by side with you. j\Ij' Varnashrama enables 
me to dine with anybody who w'ill give me clean food, he 
he Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Parsi, whatever he is. My 
Varnashrama accommodates a pariah girl under my own 
roof as my own daughter. My Varnashrama accommodates 
many Pancham families with whom I dine with the gre.a- 
test pleasure, — to dine with whom is ,a privilege. My 
Varjiashrama refuses to bow the head before the greatest 
potentate on earth, but my Varnashrama compels me to 
"bow dovn myheadin all humility before knowledge, before 
.purit3’, before every person, where I see God face to face, 
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( I ) 

It seems to have been represented that I am opposed to any 
representation of the Untouchables on the laKislatures. This is a 
^-•^avesty of the truth. What I have said and what I must repeat is 
that I am opposed to their special representation. I am convinced 
that this can do them no good and may do much harm. But the- 
Congress is wedded to adult franchise. Therefore, millions of them 
can be placed on the Voters’ roll. It is impossible to conceive that 
with Untouchability fast disappearing nominees of these Voters can 
he boycotted by the others. But what these people need more than 
election to the lagislatures is protection from social and religious- 
peraecution. Custom which is often more powerful than law, has 
brought them to a degradation of which every thinking Hindu has 
need to feel ashamed and to do penance. I should, therefore, h.avw 
S the most drastic legislation rendering criminal all the special per- 
secution to which these fellow-countrymen of mine are subjected by 
the so-called superior classes. Thank God the conscience of Hindu 
has been stirred, and Untouchability will soon be a relic of our 
sinful past.! 

(2 ) 

*The unhindest cut of All ! 

I c.an understand the claims advanced by other MinorificSr 
^ but the claims advanced on behalf of the untouchables, is to nic t lo 
“nnkmdest cut of all’I It means perpetual bar sinister. I would not 
sell the vital interests of the untouchables oven for the sake o 
tvinning the freedom of India. I claim myself, in mj own person, o 
^ represent the vast mass of the untouchables. Here I speak not 

1. Concluding portion of the speech, delivered at the Minorities Committee ot the 
Round Tabic Conference. 
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TWffffy bolinlf of the Congress, but I speak on iny own behalf, 
that I would get. if there was a referendum of the 
iintbucbablcs, their vote, and that I would top the poll. And I 
would work from one end of India to the other to tell the untouch- 
ables that separate clcetor.atcs and separate reservation is not the 
way to remove this bar sinister. Let this Committee and let the 
whole world know that today there is a body of Hindu reformers 
who feel that this is a shame, not of the untouchables, bulof^ 
orthodox Hinduism, and they arc, Ihorcforo, pledged to remove 
•this blot of uutonchability. We do not want on our register and 
on our census untouchables classified as a sep.iratc class. Sikha' 
may remain as such in propotuity, so may Jlosleins, so in.ay Euro- 
jmans. Would untouchables remain untouchables in perpetuity ? 

I would far rather that Hinduism died than that untouchability. 
lived. Therefore, with all my regard for Dr. Ambedkar, and for his 
desire to rcc the untouchables uplifted, with all my regard for his 
ability I must say that licro is a great error under which he lias- 
laboured and perhaps the bitter cxporiciiccs he has undergone 
have for tlie moment wnrped his judgment. It hurts me to have to 
say this but I would ho untrue to the cause of untouchables, which 
is as dear to me as life itself, if I did not say it I will not bargain 
away their rights for the kingdom of the whole world. I am spe.aki- 
ng with a clue sense of rasponsibility when I s.ay it is not a proper 
claim which is registered by Dr; Ambedkar, when he seeks to spe-ik 
for the wliolc of llie uiitonchables in India. It will create a division 
in Hinduism which I uanuot possibly look forward to with any 
satisfaction wlmtsoever. I do not mind the untouchables being 
converted to Islam or ChristiaHity. I should tolerate that but I 
cannot possibly tolerate what is in store for Hinduism if there arc 
Ihcse two divisions set np in every village. Those who speak of 
political rights of nnfonclmblcs do not know India and do not 
•know liow Indian society is to-day constructed. Therefore, I want 
to say with all the emphasis that I can command that if I was the 
•■only person to resist this thing I will resist it with my life.t 

1. From the speech, delivered at the tast mcctini! of the Minorities Conimittec, 
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ALL ABOUT THE GREAT FAST 

Test of Correspondence 

( 1 ) 

Letter from Mr. Gandhi to Sir Samuel Soare, the Secretary 
of State for India, dated Yermda Central Prison, March II, 1932'.- 
Dear Sir Siimuel, 

Yon Tvill parliaps recollect that at the end 
o£ my speech at the R. T. C. when the Blinoritics 
claim was presented, I had said that I should resist with 
uiy life the grant of separate electorate to the Depressed 
Classes. This was not said in the heat of the moment, nor 
by way of rhetoric. It was meant to be a serious statement. 

In pursuance of that statement I hud hoped on my 
return to India, to mobilise public opinion against separate 
electorates at any rate for the Depressed Classes. But it 
was not to be. 

Prom newspapers I am permited to read, I observe 
that any moment His Majesty's Government may declare 
their decision. At first, I had thought that if the decision 
was found to create separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes, I should take such steps as I migljt then consider 
necessary to give effect to my vow. But I felt that it would 
be unfair to the British Government for me to act without 
giving previous notice. Natorallv, they could not attach 
tbe siguificance I give to my statement. 
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Concern for Untouchables 
I need liardly reiterate all the objections I have to 
the creation of separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes. I feel as if I was one of them. Their case stands on 
a w'holly difTerent footing from that of others. I am not 
against their representation in legislatures.! should favour 
every one of their adults, male and female being registered ^ 
ns voters, irrespective of education or property qualifica- 
tions, even though the franchise test ra.ay be stricter for 
others. But I hold that separate electorate is harmful for 
them and for Hinduism, whatever it may be from a purely 
political standpoint. To appreciate the luirm that separate 
electorates would do them, one has to know how they are 
distributed amongst the so-called caste Hindus and how 
dependent they are on the latter. So far as Hinduism is 
concerned, separate electorate would simply vivisect and 
disrupt it. For me the question of these classes is predomi- 
nently moral and religious. The political aspect, important 
though it is, dwindles into insignificance compared to the 
moral and religious issue. You will have to appreciate mj 
feelings in this matter by remembering that 1 h.ave been 
interested in the condition of these classes from my boy- 
hood and have more than once staked my all for their 
sake. I s.ay this not to pride myself in any way', for I feel 


that no penance the caste Hindus may' do c.an .my’ way 
compensate for the calculated degi’adation to which they 
have consigned the Depressed Classes for centuries. But I 


know that separate electorate is neither a penance nor any 
remedy for the crushing degradation they have groaned 
under. 
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Fast Unto Death 

1 therefore respectfully inform His Majesty's Grove- 
rnment that in the event of their decision creating separate 
electorate for the Depressed Classes I must fast do- 
death. 1 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that such a step' 
whilst I am a prisoner must cause grave embarrassment to 
His Majesty's Gf-overnment and that it will be regarded by 
many as highly improper on the part of one holding my 
position to introduce into the political field, methods which 
they would describe as hysterical, if not much worse. All I 
can urge in defence is that for me the contemplated step 
is not a method; it is a part of my being. It is a call of 
conscience which I dare not disobey even though it may 
cost whatever reputation for sanity I may possess, 

So far as I can see now, my discharge from impri- 
sonment would not make the duty of fasting any the less, 
imperative. 

I am hoping, however, all my fears are wholly unjus- 
tified and the British Government have no intention what- 
ever of creating separate electorate for the Depressed 
Classes, 

Brutal Repi’ession 

It is perhaps as well for me to refer to another 
matter that is agitating me and may also enforce a similar 
fast. It is the way repression is going. I have no notion 
when I may receive a shock that would compel the sacri- 
fice. Bepression appears to me to be crossing what might 

1 Italics mine. -Editor. 
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1)0 cnllcd legitimate bounds. Governmental terrorism is 
spreading llirongh the land. Both English and Indian 
officials are being brutalised. The latter, high and Iot?, are 
beooming demoralised by reason of Government regarding 
fls meritorious disloyalty to people and inhuman conduct 
towards their own kith and kin. The latter are being cowed 
■down. Free speech has been stifled. Goondaism is being 
practiced in the name of law and order. Women, who have 
come out for public service, stand in fear of their honour 
being insulted. 

And all this, as it seems to me, is being done in order 
to crush the spirit of freedom which the Congress represe- 
nts. Repression is not confined to punishing civil breaches 
of the common law. It goads the people to break newly 
made orders of autocracy designed for the most part to 
humiliate them. 

Shibboleth of Democracy 

In all these doings, as I road them, I see no spiiif of 
democracy. Indeed, my recent visit to England has confir- 
med my opinion that your democracy is a superficial circu- 
mscribed thing. In the weightiest matters, decisions are 
taken by individuals or groups without any reference to 

Parliament, and these have boon ratified by members 
having but a vague notion of what they were doing. Such 
was the case with Egypt, the war of 1914 and such is the 
■case with India. My whole being rebels against the idea 
that in a system called democratic one man should have 
unfettered power of affecting the destiny of an ancient 
people numbering over 300 millions, and that his decisions 
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-can be enforced by mobilising the most terrible forces of 
destruction. To me, this is the negation of democracy. 

Embittering Relations 

And this repression cannot be prolonged without 
further embittering the already bitter relations between 
the two peoples. In so far as I am responsible and can 
hold it, how am I to arrest the process ? Not by stopping^ 
€ml Disobedience. For me it is an article of faith. I regard 
wjtelf by nature a democrat. The democracy of my con- 
ception is wholly inconsistent with the use of physical 
force for enforcing its will. Civil Resistence, therefore, has 
been conceived to be a proper substitute for physical 
force, to be used wherever generally the latter is held 
necessary <ir justifiable. It is a process of self-suffering 
and n part of the plan is thatin given circumstances a civil- 
^sister must sacrifice himself even by fasting to a finish. 
Ibat liioment has not yet arrived for me. I have no unde- 
niable call from within for such a step. But events happe- 
ning outside are alarming enough to agitate my fundamentol 
emg. Tlierefore, in writing to you about the possibility cf 
fast regarding the Depressed Glasses, I felt I would be 
untrue to myself if I did not tell you also there was 
anot ler possibility, not remote, of such a fast 

i^eedless to say from my side absolute secrecy has 
n Maintained about all the correspondence I h.ave carri- 
course Sardar V^allabhbhai Patel and 
all b have just been sent to join us, know 

no doubt make whatever use 
«» msh of this letter. Tours sincercl.v, 

(Sd.) ^ K. GANDHI. 
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( 2 ) 

LcHcr dated April 13, 1032, from Sir Samuel ffoai-c h 
ifr. Oandhi, 

I>EAn MR. G.VXDlir, 

I vrnte in Answer fo your letter of Marcli, 11 and I 
say at-once that I realise fully the strength of your feeling 
upon the question of separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes. I can only say that we intend to giro any 
decision that may be necessary solely and only upon the 
merits of the case. As you are aware Lord Lothian's 
Committee has not yet completed its tour, and it must be 
BowQ weeks before wo can receive any conclusions at 
whioli it may have arrived. When we receive the 
report, we shall have to give the most careful coiisi-. 
deration to its recommendations and we shall not give 
any decision until we have taken into account m 
addition to the; views expressed by the Committee, the 
views that you and tho.se who think with you have so 
forcibly expressed. I feel sure if you were, in our position' 
you would be taking exactly the same action we intend to. 
take. You would await the Committee's report, you would 
then give it your fullest cosideration and before arriving 
at the final decision you would take into account the views 
that have been expressed on both sides of the controversy. 
More than this I cannot say. Indeed, I do not imagine 
you would expect mo to say more. S 

As to the ordinances I can only repeat what I have 
already said, both publicly and privately. I am convinced, 
it was essential to impose them in the face of the delibe* 
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rate attack upon the very foundations of ordered govern- 
ment. I am also convinced both the Grovernment of India 
and the local governments are not abusing their extensive 
powers, and are doing everything possible to prevent 
excessive or vindictive action. We shall not keep the emer- 
gency measures in force any longer than we are obliged 
io for the purpose of maintaining the essentails of law and 
order and protecting our officials and other classes of the 
community against terrorist outrages. 

Yours Truly, 

(3d) SAMUEL HO ARE 

( 3 ) 

, Letter from Mr. Gandhi, Ycravda Central Prison, dated 
August 18, 1932, to the Prime Minister, 2fr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

^ Dear friend, 

There can be no doubt Sir Samuel Hoare has showed 
you and the Cabinet my letter to him of March 11 on the 
question of representation of the ‘‘Depressed’^ Classes. 
That letter should be treated as a part of this letter, and 
bo read together with this. 

I have read the British Government's decision on 
the representation of Minorities, and have slept over it. 
j Jn pursuance of my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare and my 
declaration at the meeting of the Minorities Committee of 
the Round Table Conference on November 13, 1931 at St. 

' 1 James' Palace, I have to resist your decision with my life. 
Tlie only way I can do so is by declaring perpetual fast- 
'Jnto death from food of any kind save w.ater with or 
■without s.alt and soda, This fast will cease, if during its 
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progress the British Government of its own motion or 
under pressure of public opinion revise their decision 
and withdraw’ their .sclieme of commnnnl electorates for 
tlie Depressed Classes, w’hosc representatives should bo 
elected by general electorates under common franchise, no- 
matter how wide it is. 

To Begin on Sept. QO 

The proposed fast will come into operation in the 
ordinary course from the noon of Sept. 20 next, unless 
the snid decision is in the meanwhile revised in the manner 
suggested above. 

I am asking the authorities here to cable the text of 
this letter to you, so ns to give you ample notice. But in 
any case I am leaving sufficient time for this letter to 
reach you in time by the slowest route. • ’ ' ' 

I also ask that this letter and my letter to Sir Samuel 
Hoarc already referred to should be published at the 
earliest possible moment. On my part, I h.ave scrupulously 
observed the rule of the jail, and have communicated my 
desire or the contents of the two letters to no one save 
my two companions, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Sjt. 
Mahadev Desai, But I want you to make it possible for 
public opinion to be affected by my letters. Hence, ray 
request for their enrly publication. ■ 

No Other Course Open ^ 

I regret the decision I have takan. But as a man of 
religion that I hold myself to be, I have no other course 
left open to me. As I have said in my letter to Sir Samuel 
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Hoare, even if His Majesty^s Government decide ta 
release me in order tosave themselves from embarrasmenf, 
my fast will have to continue. For I cannot now hope to 
resist the decision by any other means. And I have no 
desire whatsoever to compass my release by any means 
other than honourable. 

It may be that my judgment is warped, and that I am 
wholly in error regarding separate electorates for the Depres- 
sed Classes being harmful for them or flinduism. If so, I 
am not likely to be in the right with referenceto other parts 
of my philosophy of life. In that case, my death by fasting 
will be at once a penance for my en’or and a lifting of a 
weight from off those numberless men and women who 
have a child-like faith in my wisdom. ^Vhereas if my 
judgment is right, as I have little doubt it is, the contemp-’ 
lated step is but a due fulfillment of a scheme of life 
which I have tried for more than a quarter of a ccnturyr 
apparently not without considerable success. 

I remain, Your etc. 

(Sd) 51. K, GAXDHI 


( 4 > 

Letter from Mr. Bamsaij MncDonald, 10 Dowm.tu Street, 
Loudon, September S 1932. 

Dear Mx’. Gandhi, 

I have received your letter with much surpiaso, and 
let me add with very sincere regret. Moreover. I canno 

help thinking you have written it undcramisundcrst.nnding 

as to what the decision of His M.ajesty’s Government ns 
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regards the Depressed Classes really implies. We have 
always understood you were irrevocably opposed to 
permanent segregation of the Depressed Classes from the 
Hindu community. You made your position very clear 
on the Minorities Committee of the R. T. C, and you 
expressed it again in the letter you wrote to Sir Samuel 
Hoare on March 11. We also knew your view was 
-shared by a gre.at body of Hindu opinion, and we, there- 
fore, took it into most careful account when we were 
considering the question of representation ofthe Depressed 
Classes. 

Whilst in view of the numerous appe.als we have rece- 
ived from the Depressed Class organisations and generally 
admitted social disabilities under which they labour and 
which you liavc often recognised we felt it our duty to' 
safeguard what we believed to bo the right of the Depres- 
sed Classes to a fair proportion of representation in the 
legislatures. We were equally careful to do nothing that 
would split off their community from the Hindu world. 

You 3 ’ourself stated in j'our letter of March 11 that 
3 ’ou were not against their representation in the legislatu- 
res. Under the Government scheme, the Depressed Classes 
will remain a part of the Hindu coummunity and will vote 
with the Hindu electorate on an equal footing; but for 
the first twentj' j'ears, while still remaining electorally a 
part of the Hindu communitj', thoj' will receive, through 
a limited number of special constituencies, means of 
safeguarding their rights and interests that we are convin- 
ced is necessarj’^ under the present conditions. Where 
these constituencies are created, the members of the 
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Depressed Classes will not be deprived of tbeir votes in 
general Hindu constituencies, but we will have two votes, 
in order that their membership of the Hindu community 
should remain unimpaired. 


Safeguard Necessary 

■ We deliberately decided against the creation of whafr 
yoii describe as a communal electorate for the Depressed 
Classes, and included all the Depressed Class voters in 
•general or Hindu constituencies, so that the higher caste 
■candidates should have to solicit their votes or the Depre- 
ssed Classes condidates should have to solicit the votes of 
the higher caste at elections. Thus in every way was the 

unity of the Hindu society to be preserved. However, we 
felt that during the early period of responsible government 
when the power the provinces would pass to w oever 
•possessed a majority in the legislatures, it was essentia 

that the Depressed Classes, whom you have joursel esc 
Tibed in your letter to Sir Samuel Hoare ns having een 

•consigned by the caste Hindus to a calculated d( grac atio 
for centuries, should return a certain nnmber o mem erso 
their own choosing to the legislatures of seven o ° ” 

provinces to voice their grievances and t ieir i ca . 

prevent the decisions from going .against t lem lou 

legislature and the Government listening to t eirc. 

word, to place them in a position to speak for ' 

which everj' fairminded person must ® f gnecial 

We did not consider that the 

representatives by "Cleese" ^^thc existing 

would secure to the Depressca 
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conditions under any system of franchise, which is practi- 
cable, members who could penuinely represent them and 
be responsible to them, because in practiclly all cases such 
members w’oiild be elected by a majority consisting of 
higher caste Hindus. 

Dijfercnt Effect 

The special advantages initially given under our sche- 
me to the Depressed Classes by means of a limited num- 
ber of special constituencies, in addition to their normal 
electoral rights in general Hindu constituencies, is who- 
lly different in conception and effect from the method of 
representation adopted fora minoritj’ such ns Moslems 
by me.ans of separate communal electorates. For exam- 
ple, a Moslem cannot vote or bo a candidate in a general 
constituency, where ns any electomlly qualified' member of 
the Depressed Classes can vote in and stand for generiil 
constituency. 

The number of territorial seats allotted to Moslems is- 
naturally conditioned by the fact that it is impossible for 
them to gain any further territorial scats, and in most 
provinces they enjoy a weightage in excess of their popu- 
lation ratio, tile number to be filled from special Depre- 
ssed Class contituencies will be seen to bo small and has 
been fixed not to provide a quota numerically appropriate 
for the total representation of the whole of the Depressed 
Class population, but solely to secure a minimum num- 
ber of spokesmen for the Depressed Classes in the legis- 
lature, who are chosen exclusively by the Depressed Cla- 
sses. The proportion of their special- seats is everywhere 
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much below the population percentage of the Depressed 
Classes. 

As I understand your attitude, you propose to adopt 
the extreme course of starving yourself to death, not in or- 
der to secure that the Depressed Classes should have 
joint electorates along with other Hindus, because that is 
already provided, not to maintain the unity of the Hindus 
which is also provided, but solely to prevent the Depress- 
ed Classes, who admittedly suffer from terrible disabilities 
today from being able to secure a limited number of rep- 
resentatives of own choosing to speak on their behalf in 
the legislatures, which will have a dominating influence 
over their future. In the light of these very fair and cau- 
tious proposals, I am quite un.able to understand the 
reason of the decision you have taken, and c.an only think 
that you have made it under a misapprehension of the 
actu.al facts. 

No Change 

In response to the very geneml request from Indians 
after they h.ad faild to produce a settlement themselves, 
the Government much ag.ainst its will, undertook to gi' c 
a decision on the Minorities question. They have now 
given it, and they cannot bo expected to alter it, except on 
the condition they have stated. I am afraid, therefore, 
that my answer to you must be that the Governments 
decision stands, and that only an agreement of the 
communities themselves can substitute other c ectom 
arrangement for those that the Government have devised 
in a sincere cndc.avonr to weigh the conflicting claims of 
their just merits. 
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You nsk this corrospoiidencc including your letter to 
.'Sir Samuel Hoare o£ March 11 should bo published. As 
it would seem to me unfair if your present internment 
were to dojmivc yon of the opportunity of explaining to 
the public the reason why you intend to fast, 1 readily 
;accede to your request, if on reconsideration, you repeat 
it Let me, however, once again tirge upon you to 
-consider the actual details of the Government’s decision 
and ask yourself seriously the question whether it really 
jjistifies you in taking the action you contemplate. 

1 am, 

Yours Very Truly. 

(Sd) J. Eamsy IVIacDonnld 

(5) 

lycttcr from Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Yercada Jail dated, September 
.0, 1932, to the lit. Ilon’blc J. llamsap MacDonald, London. 

Dear friend, 

I have to thank 3 ’ou for your frank and full letter 
telegraphed and received this da^^ I am sorrj', however, 
that j’ou put upon the contemplated action an interpreta- 
tion tliat never crossed my mind. I have claimed to speak 
on behalf of the very class to the sacrifice of whose inter- 
ests you impute to me a desire to fast myself to death. 
I had hoped that this extreme step itself would effec- 
tively prevent any such selfish interpretation. 

Without urging, I affirm that for me this matter is. 
-one of pure religion. The mere fact of the Depressed 
•<^lasses having double votes does not protect them or the 
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Hindu society in general from being disrupted, fin- 
establii^hment of the separate electorates at all for the- 
Depressed Classes, I sense aa injection of poison that is- 
calculated to destroy Hinduism and do no good whatever 
to the Depressed Classes. You will please permit me to 
say that no matter how sympathetic you may be, you 
cannot come to the correct decision on a matter of such 
vital and religious importance to the parties concerned. 

I should not be against even over representation of 
the “Depressed” Classes, what I am against is their sta- 
tutory separation, even in a limited form, from the Hindu 
fold, so long as they choose to belong to it. Do yoir 
realise that if your decision stands and the constitution 
comes into being you arrest the marvellous growth of the- 
Hindu reformers, who have dedicated themselves to the- 
uplift of their suppressed brethren in every walk of life. 

I have, therefore, been compelled reluctantly to adhere 
to the decision conveyed to j'ou. 

As your letter may give rise to a misunderstanding, 
1 wisli to state that the fact of my having isolated for 
special treatment the Depressed Classes question from thn 
other parts of your decision, does not in any way mean that 
I approve of or am reconciled to other parts of the deci- 
sion. In my opinion, many other parts are open to very 
grave objections. Only I do not consider them to be anj 
warrant for calling from me such self-immolation as mj 
conscience has prompted me to in the matter of the- 
Depressed Classes. 

I remain. Your faithful friend, 

(Sd) if. K. CAN’D]!! 
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ESSENCE OF THE FAST 

Gandhiji^s Leller to Bombay Govt. 

The foUoinng is the statement that Mahatma Gandhi sent to the 
Bombay Gorernment on the 15th Sept. 1932, on his decision to fast 
in connection icith Depressed Classes problem. 

Tlio fast which I am npronching was resolved upon 
in the name of God for His work and, ns I believe in all 
•humility, at His call. Fiuonds have urged me to postpone 
the date for tho sake of giving the public a chance to 
oi-ganiso itself. I regret to .say that it is not in my 
power to po.stpoiie it, what to say of days, even 
for an hour, except for the reason stated in my letter to 
the Prime Minister. The impending fast is against those 
who have faith in me, W'hether Indians or foreigners, and 
•for those who have it not. Therefore, it is not against the 
English official world but it is agaiiist those Englith- 
■men and women, who, in spite of the contr.ary teaching of 
the official world, believe in me and in the justice of the 
cause I represent. Nor is it against those of my country- 
men who have no faith in me, whether they bo Hindus or 
others, but it is against those countless Indians ( no 
•matter to what persuasion they belong ) who believe that I 
xepresent a just cause. 
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No Emotional Appeal 

Above al], it is intended to sting Hindu conscience 
into right religious action. The contemplated fast is no 
appeal to mere emotion. By fast I -want to throw the 
f whole of my weight ( such as it is ) in the scales of 
justice, pure and simple. Therefore, there need be no 
, ijUndue haste in the feverish anxietv to save my life. 

I implicitly believe in the truth of the sa3nng that 
not a blade of grass moves but by His will. He will 
save it if He needs it for further service in this body. 
Hone can save it against His will. Humanly speaking, I 
believe it will stand the strain for some time. 

The Last Strata 

, Separate electorate is merely the last straw. Ho 

' patched up agreement between caste Hindu leaders and 
rival Depressed Class leaders will answer the purpose. 
Agreement to be valid has to de real. If the Hindu mass 
mind is not yet prepared to banish untouchability, 
root and branch, it must sacrifice me wihout the slightest 
hesitation. 

There should be no coercion of those who are 
■opposed to joint electorates. I have no diffictiltj’ in 
understanding their bitter opposition. They have ever}* 
right to distrust me. Do I not belong to that Hindu 
section, miscalled superior class or caste Hindus, who 
’ have ground down to powder the so-called untouchable.^ ? 
Marvel is that the latter have remained, nevertheless, in 
the Hindu fold. 
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A Standing 'Rej)roach. 
jimc-wnilst I can justfy this opposition, I believe 
'tlmt’they are in error. Thej’ will, if the}' can separate 
Depressed Classes entirely from Hindu society and form, 
them into .a sepamte class, be n standing and living repror 
nch to Hinduism. I should not mind if thereby their inter 
rest could be really served. But my intimate acquaintance 
with ever}' shade of untouchnbility convinces me that 
their lives, such as they .are, are so intimately mixed with 
those of caste Hindus in whose midst and for whom they 
live that it is impossible to separate them. They are a 
part of an individual family. ' 

Their revolt against the Hindus with whom they 
live and their apostacy from Hinduism I should under- 
stand. But this so far as I can see, they will not do. There 
is a subtle something — quite indefineble — in Hinduism 
which keeps them in it, even in spite of themselves. An^ 
this fact makes it imperative for a man like me with living 
experience of it, to resist the contemplated separation even 
though the effort should cost life itself. Implications of 
this resistance are tremendous. No compromise which does 
not ensure fullest freedom for the Depressed Classes in-f 
side the Hindu fold can be an adequate substitute for the 
contemplated separation. Any betmynl of trust can merely 
postpone the day of immolation for me and henceforth for 
those who think with me. The problem before responsible 
Hindus is to consider whether in the event of socwl, 
civil or political persecution of the “Depressed” Classes, the}^ 
are prepared to face Saiyagraha in the shape of perpetu.al 
fast, not of one reformer like me but an increasing army 
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^ inundial-aiftt 

ation of these classes and there through Hinduism of age- 
long superstttion. Let the feIlo.v reformers who have 

implications of tho 

Iftk th f of mine or an illumination, 

H It IS the.former, I must be allowed to do my penance in 

peace It will be lifting of a dead-weight on Hind., ism. If 

Tvln u Hinduism and 

distruTfme disposed to 

Smce there appears to be a misunderstanding as tn 
e app ication of my fast, I may repeat that it is aimed 

at s^tutory separate electorate, in any shape or form for 

e epressed Classes. Immediately tl,at threat is removed 

once for all, my fast will end. 


Reservation of Seats 

. I hold strong views about reservation of seats as 
also about the most proper method of dealing with the- 
^ 0 e question. But I consider myself unfit as a prisoner 
0 set forth my proposals. I should, however, abide by anj- 
egreement on the basis of decision on otlier parts of the- 
communal question, I am personally opposed to many 
er parts of it which, to my mind, make the working of 
any ree democratic constitution well-nigh impossible, nor 
on a satisfactorj’- solution of this question in any way 
me to accept the constitution that may be framed, 
lese are political questions for the National Congress 
consider and determine. They are utterly outside my 
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province in my individual capacity. Nor may I ns prisoner 
flir my individual views on these questions. My fast has a 
narrow application. 

The Depressed Classes question, being predomi- 
nantly a religious matter, I regard ns specially my own by 
reason of lifelong concentration on it. It is a sacred _ 
personal trust wliicli I may not sliirk. Fasting for light 
and penance is a hoary institution. I Imve observed it in 
'Christianity and in Islam. Hinduism is replete with ins- 
tances of fasting for purification and penance. But it is a 
privilege nod it is also a duty. Moreover to tlio best of my 
■light I have reduced it to a science. As an expert, there- 
fore, I would warn friends and sympathisers against copy- 
ing me blindly out of false or hysterical sympathy. Let 
.all such qualify themselves by hard work ’and selfless 
service of the uncouohables and they > would have an 
independent light when their time for fasting came. Lastly 
in so far ns I know this fast is being undertaken with the 
purest of motives and without malice or anger against any 
^single soul. For mo it is an expression of and last deal on 
non-violence. Those, therefore, who would use violence in 
this controversy against those whom they may consider 
to be inimical to mo or the cause I represent will simply- 
hasten my cnd.Perfect courtesy and consideration towards 
the opponents is an absolute essential' of i success in this 
<nuse, at least, if not in all' causes. : ■ 

(Sd:) M. K GANDHI- ^ 
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UNTOUCHABLE BY CHOICE’ 

How The Fact Began 

• In the course of an interview' to Pressmen in the evening of 
20th Sept, itt Yeravada lasting one hour, Mahatniaji said he com- 
menced fast at 12 noon to-day after reciting a beautiful hymn 
composed by a daughter of Abbas Tyabji. Explaing the purport 
of , the hymn, Gandhiji said it meant “0 Traveller, get up and leave 
your bed, because it is daybreak. Night is gone; why is it that you 
are still sleeping ? He who is asleep when he has got to bo awake, 
has every cause to . shed tears, or will have to shed tears, and he 
who is wideawake has his heart’s wish fulfilled.” 

Applying this to himself Gandhiji said: "When it was day- 
break, God did not find mo wanting, and I have embarked upon 
fast, sol hope to have no cause for sheding fears, because I did 
not allow darkness to steal over me. That would be my food 
tbroughout this weary' journey.” 

Sympathetic Fast 

“In this connection I would urge everybody not to fast in 
sympathy with me. It would be wrong to do so. This was underta- 
ken by me, as I firmly believe, in God’s call. Therefore, unless 
there is a similar definite call for the person who fasts, he has no 
business to host. To fast for one day for the sake of purification or 
demonstration of one’s identification with the cause is any day a. 
good thing and perfectly defensible. But if they do it till His 
Majesty’s Government’s decision is revoked, they would be setting 
a bad example’ and would be no good either to him, or anybody 
tisc. Such a fast is both a privilege and a duty, and a privilege 
atcrues only to those who have had previous discipline fitting them 
for such an undertaking.” 
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Reservation 

Questioned nbout the intention of the fast nnd Dr. Anibedknr's 
contention thnt Gnndhiji lind not Inid his cards on tlic table, he 
Enid— ‘‘lily cards have nhvnys been on the table, nnd sofar.as .tho 
present situation is concerned. I could say iiothing from behind 
prison bars. hTo^r that I hai-e got the opportunity onij* a lew hours 
ago, I have answered the A-cry first c.all from the press, nnd had 
the statement I sent to the Government on September 15 been 
immediately issued to the Press, that would have explained my 
position. Briefly put, it is this: 

“lily fast is only against separate electorates, and not 
ng.ainst stntutorj* reservation of scats. To say that I damaged the 
cause by my uncompromising opposition to reservation of seats 
for the Suppressed Classes is only partly true. Oppossed 1 certainly 
-was to reservation ns I am even now. But there never was put 
before mo a scheme of statutory rcsen'ation for acceptance or 
rejection. There was no question of my having to decide on that, 

Road to Uplift 

“When I developed my oivn idea about statutory reservation, 
I certainly expressed my emphatic opposition nS, in my humble 
opinion, statutory reservation, instead of doing service to the .Supp- 
ressed classes, Avill only do harm in the sense that it will stop 
their natural evolution. Statutory reservation is like a support. 
When a man relics on a support, to that extent he rveakens 
himself. 

“If people would not laugh at mo, I would gently put in a 
claim which I have always assserted, namely, that I am ct (otwha- 
ble by birth but an untouchable by choice. I hare always 
endeavoured in my own fashion to qualify myself to represent 
the loAvest amongst the Suppressed Classes, Bo it said , to our 
shame that there are castes and classes even among suppressed 
classes. . , , , 
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His Ambition 

“My ambition has always been to represent them and 
adentify myself as far ns possible with the lowest strata amongst 
the untouchables, namely, the invisibles and tinappronchables, 
Avhom I hav'e always before my mind’s eyes wherever I go, for 
ff have drunk of this poison cup. I met them in Malabar, and 
some more in Orissa, and I am convinced that if they are to 
wise, it will not be by reservation of scats; it will be by strenu- 
■ons work done by Hindu reformers in their midst, and it is 
because T felt separation will kill all prospects of reforms that 
any whole being rebelled against it. 

Begining of End 

"It is because I feel that this separation would kill all pros- 
pects of reform that my whole soul rebelled against it. Let me make 
it plain that the withdrawal of separate electorates will satisfy the 
detterof.ray vow; it will never satisfy the spirit behind it, and in 
my capacity, of self-chosen untouchable, I am not going to rest 
-content with a patched up pact between the touchables and the 
-untouchables. 

. “What I want, what I am living for, what I should delight in 
dying for is the eradication of uHlouchability, root and branch. I 
want, therefore, a living pact whose life-giving effects should be felt 
•net in the distant to-morrow but to-day and therefore that pact 
^should be sealed by an all India demonstration of touchables and 
untouchables meeting together, not by w.ty of a theatrical show, 
but in real brotherly embrace and it is in order to achieve this 
dream of my life for the past 50 years that I have entered into this 
•fiery gate. 

. : “The British Government’s decision was the last straw.The de» 
•cisive symptom, therefore, with the unerring eye of the physician 
-"that I claim to be in such matters, I detected the symptom and, 
•therefore, for me the abolition of separate electorates would be but 
“the beginning of the cud. ■ 
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Lijc of no Consequence 

“I would warn all those lenders, at Bombay and others aRainst 
coming to any hasty decision. My life I count of no consequcncci. 
Hundred such lives given for this noble cause would, in my opinion, 
ben poor penance done by Hindus for the attrocious wrongs 
heaped on helpless men and women of their own race. The human 
^mily would come to my assistance. 

"I have embarked upon tins thing with a heart, so far as 
it is possible for a human being to achieve, free of impurity, free of 
all malice and of all anger. Yon will, therefore, sec that this fast is 
based on faith, first of all in the cause, faith in Hindu humanity, 
faith in human nature and faith even in the official world." 

lieligious Aspect 

■\Vhon Gandhiji’s attention was drawn to the Daily Herald's 
criticism that he is fasting for a minor detail of the constitution,. 
Gnndhiji said, “Tliis has no connection with politics in any shape 
or form. It docs not mean, therefore, that it has ho political result. 
It will certainly produce great political result. But the fundamental 
thing is the religious and moral aspect of it and 1 take religion here- 
in the broadest sense of the term, because in attacking' untouchabi- 
lity, I believe, I have gone to the very root of the matter. ‘ 

"Therefore, it is an issue of ttanscendenlal value far surpass^ 
ing Swaraj in terms of a politic.al constitution rind I would say 
that such a constitution would be a dead weight if it was not 
bneked-by a moral basis in the shape of the present hope engende- 
red in the breast of the down-trodden millions that this dead weight 
was going to be lifted' from off their shoulders. 

It is only because English officials cannot possibly see the- 
living side of this picture that, in their ignorance,' they sit ns jud- 
ges on questionsHhat' affect the fundamental being of millions- of 
people, and hero I moan' both caste Hindus and * untouchables, and 
that is the suppressed and suppressors. And it was iu order to wake 
up officialdom from its gross ignorance, if I may' make use of this 
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expression without being guilty of giving offence, I felt impelled by 
the voice within to offer resistance with the whole of my being”. ; • 
Gandbiji further stated that he was anxious to live. “Ymr: 
can depend upon me to make a supreme effort to hold myself togc- i 
ther so that the .Hindu conscience niay be quickened, ns also the- 
British conscience,' and this agony may end.” 

• “1 would, therefore, urge them not to swerve an inch from the 
path of strictest justice. 5Iy fast I want to throw on the scales of 
justice and if it wakes up caste Hindus from their slumber, and 
if they are aroused to their sense of dnty, it will have served its pur- 
pose whereas, if out of blind affection for me, they would some- 
how or other come to a rough and ready agreement so as to secure 
abrogation of separate electorates and then go off to sleep, they 
would be committing a grievous blunder. They would have made 
my life a misery, for while abrogation of separate electorates would 
result in breaking my fast, I would be a living waste. If the vital 
fact for which I am starving is not arrived at, it would simply mean 
that ns soon as I call off the fast, I would have to give notice of 
another fast in order to achieve the spirit of the vow to the fullest 
e.ttent. 


Removing the Curse 

“It may look childish to the onlooker, not so to me. It I had 
anything more to give, I would throw that also in for removing 

this curse. But I had nothing more than my life. I believe that if 
untouchability is really rooted out of Hinduism it will not on j 
purge Hinduism of a terrible blot, but its repercussion wotild 

bo world-wide. , . 

“Sly fight against untoucbability is a fight against the im- 
pure inhumanity and therefore, when I penned my letter to wir 
Samuel, I did so in the full faith that the very best in human, 
nature would come to my aid”. 


Agony of Soul 

Questioned as to what he meant by agon} in ' . 
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starvation, but also ofi a Epiritual nature. The heart would be 
■constantly rising in prayer to the Almighty God that this 
terrible curse of nntouchability may end and this is what I meant 
by agony. 

“hly personal experience is that hunger craving would cease 
nftcr two or three days. So it would be foolish to shed tears thinking 
that I would be suffering those pangs. I have disciplined myself 
sufficiently, and I am not new at fasts.” 
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POONA PACT 


( 1 ) 

T! fn -Agreement 

deader, frafn,g „„ 

J^epressed Classes i„ fi,e Irnit / representaiion of the 

ofTecling (heir irclfarc : " ^ «r/n»n other matters 

CIn JsVurofU, ri*’ ""= Depres»ea 

Bilmr Md"oriL!; 15; Pmialj,,8; 

Provinoml Coun7il7°nnnl'^ "V'-" '.“'“S''" of ills 

<^ccision. unced m the Prime Minister’s 

“embers of the Depressed Class Prc'cedure: All 

rnl electoral roll of tim .• ' “.th? Gene- 

collego which will dlect^l^ 

“g to the DeprTs Ld C as 

«eats by the meZ ,^ ^/"" each of such reserved 
getting the highest tmmLr of ^ four persons, 

tiop, shMl be candidates for election bZthfgeS dectr- 
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. ( 3 ) Representation bf the Depressed Classes in the 
Central Legislature shall likewise be on the principle off 
joint electorates and reserved seats by the method of' 
primary election in the manner provided for in clause 2 
above for their representation in the Provincial Lagisla- 
tures. 

V (4) In the' Central Legislature, 18 per cent, of the' 
seats, allotted to the general electorate for British India 
in the said : legislature, shall be reserved for the= 
Depressed Classes. ' 

(5) The S 5 ’stem of primary election, the panel of 
candidates for -election to the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, as herein before, mentioned, shall come to an 
end after the first ten years ( .unless terminated sooner by 

mutual agreement under provision of clause 6 below. 

(6) The system- of representation of the Depressed 
Classes by reserved seats in the Provincial and Centrsil 
Legislatures, as provided for in clauses 1 and 4, shall 
continue until determined by mutual agreement between 
the communities concerned in this settlement 

(7) The franchise for the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures for the Depressed Classes shall be as indifa- 


ted in the Lothian Committee report 

(8) There shall be no disabilities attaching to 

anyone on the ground of his being a member of the Depre- 
ssed Classes' in regard to any elections to local bodi.s or 
appointement . to public services and cverj cn 
shall be made to secure the fair represcntatio 
Depressed Classes in these respects, subject t 
educational qualifications ns may be laid down or. pp 
ment to the public services. 
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(9) In every province, of the educational grant, an 
sidcquato eurn shall be earmarked for providing educittional- 
lacilities to members of the Depressed Classes. 


(^ Signed by ) 


]M. JI. Malaviyn 
T. B. Sapni 
C. Rnjngopnlnchar 
C. V. Mehta 
G. D. Birla 
Devadhnr 
Kamolkar 


Ambedkar 
Jayakar , , 
Rajendra Prasad 
,M.a Rajah 
Gnvai . ; 
Rnjbhoj 
jV. V. Thakkar 


P. Baloo and other delegatos. 

: ' ;V ■ ' . " ;■ 

Text of Announcement 

Following is llie full text of Jloinc ■ Secretary Mr. Haig’s 
winnounecmcnt in the I.wgislatirc Assembly on 2Glh Sept. 1932. , ; 

“His Majesty’s Government h.avc learnt with great 
satisfaction that an agreement, has. been reached between 
the leaders of the Depressed Classes and of the rest of 
the Hindu community regarding the representation of 
•the Depressed Classes in tha new legislatures , and , certain 
■other matters affecting their welfare. In place of the 
system of general . constituencies combined with special 
Depressed Class constituencies contained in the Goveru- 
■ment’s Communal Award of August 4, last the agree- 
-ment provides for general constituencies within which 
seats are reserved for the Depressed Glasses subject 'to 
important conditions as' to the- manner in- which the 
treserved seats are filled. 
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“The Government in the Award, which was given in- 
the absence of, agreement between the cnmniuiiities, wero 
solely concerned, in relation to the Depressed Classes, to 
provide adqeuate securities that in the interests of those 
Classes should be observed by the new legislatures. 

“As representatives of the Depressed Glasses and 
>^othe Hindus acting together, believe that the scheme now 
forwarded by them to His Majesty's Government is 
adequate for that puiqjose, the Government, in accordance 
with the procedure which they laid down in paragraph 
four of their Award, will recommend to Parliament in- 
due course, the adoption of the clauses of the agreement 
dealing with representation in provincial legislatures 
in place of the provisions in paragraph nine of the 
Award. 

Number of Reserved Seats 

“It will be understood that the total number of 
general seats including those reserved for the Depressed 
Classes under the agreement will in e.ach province remain 
the same as the number of general seats plus the number 
of special Depressed Classes scats provided by His 
Majesty's Government's decision. 

“His Majesty's Government note that the agreement 
deals also certain questions outside the scope of their 
Award of August 4 Clauses eight and nine deal with 
general points the realisation of vrliich will likely depend 
in the main on the actual working of the constitution. But 
His hlajesty's Government take note of these cl.iuscs ns 
n definite pledge of the intentions of the ca«te Hin ns 
towaixls the Depressed Classes. 
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Two Points 

“There are two other points outside the scope of 
■the Aw/xrd. 

(1) The agreement contemplates that the franchise for 
the Depressed Classes should be that recommended by 
.the rVanchiso Committee ( Lord Lothian^s Committee ). 

“It is obvious that the level of the franchise for 
the Depressed Classes ( and indeed, for Hindus generally ) 
must be determined at the same time as that for other 


communities is being settled and the whole subject is 
under the consideration of His Majesty’s Government. 

(2) The agreement also provides for a’ particular 
method of electing Depressed Class representatives for 
the legislature at the centre. This again is a subject outsi- 
de the terms of this Award which is under investiga- 
tion, as part of tlio whole scheme, for election for the 
legislature at the centre, and no piecemeal conclusion can 
be reached. What has been said on these two points 
should not be regarded as implying that His Majesty’s 
'^Government . are against what is proposed in tiie agreement 
-but that these que.stions are still under consideration. 

To prevent misunderstanding it may be explained 
that the Government regards the figure eighteen per cent, 
■for the percentage of British India general seats at the 
-centre to be reserved for Depressed Classes as a 'matter 
^for settlement between these and other Hindus. 
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APPENDEg H. 

HOW THE FAST WAS BROKEN 

; < 1 ) 

In the presence of Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore and 
a huge congregation of friends and relations Mahatniaji 
broke his fast at five o’clock in the evening of 2Gth. Sept. 

After praj'er Gahdhiji took sweet lime Juice. Tiie 
Irispectbr-General of Prisons communicated to Gandhiji a 
•document from the Bombay Government containing acce- 
ptance by the Premier of the Poona Pact at 4 o’clock in 
the evening. Though this was at 4 p.m. it was only at 5 p ra. 
that Gandhiji broke his fast. 

Mrs. Kamla Nehru crushed two sweet limes into a 
;glass and Mrs. Gandhi handed it over to Mahatmaji, who 
sitting on the cot slowly sipped it with an unsteady hand, 
•supported by Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel and Mr. Mah.a- 
•deva Desai. The fast "which was entered on with only two 
intimate associates was broken at what .amounted to a 
Tamily reunion sorroundcd by about a hundred relatives 
-and friends. 

( 2 ) 

Mahatmaji’s Statement 

The following staicmaii was issued by Mahatmaji at tie ronelu- 
Sion of the Past: 

'The fast taken in the name of God was broken in 
the presence of Gurudeva and a leper prisoner and I .ara- 
■chure Shastri, a learned p.andit, seated opposite c.ach other, 
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and in the company of loving and loved ones •who had 
gntliered round me. The Breaking of the fast was preceded 
by the Poet singing one of his Bengali hymns, then 
mantras from the Upanishads ; by Parnchure Khastri and 
then my favourite hymn Yaishnava jana. 


“TV/c hnud of Ood has been risible in (he glorioirs vtaiiifcstadon 
throughout the length and breadth of India during the past scren dags. 




“Cables received from many parts of the world 
blessing the fast have sustained me through the agony of 
body and soul that I passed through during the seven 
days, but the cause was ■worth going through that agony 
and the sacrificial fire once lit shall not be put out till 
there is the slightest truce of untouchability still left in 
Hindttism. And if it is God’s will that it does not end 
•with my life I have confidence that there are several thou- 
sand earnest reformers who will lay down their lives iu 
order to purify Hinduism of this awful curse. 


A Generous Gesture 

“The settlement arrived at is, so far ns I can see, a 
generous gesture on . all sides. It is the meeting of hearts, 
and my gratitude is duo to Dr. Ambedkar and ; Rao- 
Bahadur Srinivasan and his party, on the one hand, and 
Rao Bahadur Rajah, on the other. They conld have taken 
up an uncompromising and defiant attitude by way of 
punishment to the so-called caste Hindus for the sins of 
generations. If they had done so, I at-Ieast could not have 
resented their attitude, and my. death; would have been , 
but a trifling price exacted for the tortures that the outcii- 
steS of Hinduism have been going through for unknown 
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generations. Bat they chose a nobler path, and have thus: 
shown that they followed the precept of forgiveness,: 
enjoined by' all religions, 

“Lei mehopt that the caste Hindus will prove themselves wortluf 
of the forgiveness and carry out to the letter and spirit every clause 
of the settlement with all its implications. : 

Beginning of the End 

“The settlement is but the beginning of the end. The 
political part of it is very important, though it, no doubty. 
occupies but a small space in the vast field of reform that 
has to be tackled by the caste Hindus during the coming 
days, namely, complete removal of social and religious 
disabilities, under which a large part of the Hindu popU7 
lation has been groaning. 

“I should bo guilty of a breach of trust if I do not warn the 
fellow reformers and the caste Hindus in general that the breaking 
of the fast carries with it a sure promise of resumption if this reform 
is not relentlessly pursued and achieed within a measnreahle period. 
I had thought of laying down a period, but I feel that I may not do' 
so without a direct call from within. 

“The message of freedom shall penetrate every un- 
touchable home and that can only happen if the reformers 
will cover every village and yet in the wave of enthusiasni 
and in an inordinate desire to spare me of the repetition 
of agony there should bo no coercion. We must by patient 
toil and self-suffering convert the ignorant and the supers- 
titous— and never seek to compel them by force. 

■ “I wish, too, that an almost ideal solution that has 
been arrived at may be followed by other communities,, 
and that we might see the dawn of a new era of mutual 
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and tnicc and the recognition of fundamental unity of 
adl communities. 

“I would here single out the Hindu, Muslim and 
Hikh question. I am tho same to Jlussalmau to-day that I 
Tvas in 1920-22. 1 should be just prepared to l.ay down my 
life, as I was in Delhi, to achieve an organic unity and 
permanent peace behveen lliem, and I liope and pmy that 
ihcre will be, as a result of this upheaval, spontaneous ^ 
move in this direction and then surely the other commti- 
tiities can no longer stand out. 

Government Thanked 

“I would like to thank the Government, and the jail 
«tafr and medical men appointed by the Government to 
look after me. Extreme care and attention was bestowed 
•upon me — nothing was left undone. The jail staff worked 
•under terrible pressure, and I observed that they did not 
grudge this labour. I thank them all from high to low. I 
thank the British Cabinet for hastening tlie decision on 
■the settlement. The terms of decision sent to me I havenot 
approached without misgiving. It accepts, I suppose very 
•naturally, only that p.art of tlie agreement that refers to 
the British Cabinet’s communal dicision. 

“I expect that they had constitutional difficulty in note 
^announcing their acceptance of the uholc agreement, but I teould 
like to assure my Ilarijati friends, as I troitld like henceforth to 
name them, that so far as I am concerned, I am teedded to the 
Tcholc of that agreement and they hold my life as a hostage for its 
■due fulfilment unless ire oursclrcs arrive at any other and better 
settlement of our otm free icill." 
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WAR ON LINTOUCHABIUTY. 

Mahatma Gandhi^s Recent Statements. 

( 1 

For reasons over which I had no control I have not 
-been able to deal with the question of untouchabilit)', as I 
had fully intended to, after the breaking of the fast. The 
Oovernraent having now granted me permission to carry on 
pnblic propaganda in connection with the work, I am able 
to deal with the numerous correspondents who have been 
writing to me either in criticism of the Yeravda Pact, or 
(to seek guidance, or to know my views about the different 
-questions that arise in the cour.se of the campaign 
.against untouchability. In this preliminary statement I 
propose to confine myself to the salient questions only, 
-deferring for tlie time being other questions which do not 
>cnll for immediate disposal. 

I -take up first the question of the possibility of my 
resuming the fast. Some correspondents contend that the 
fast savours of coercion and should not have been nnder- 
faken at all and that therefore it should never be resumed. 
Some others have argued that there is no warrant in 
■Hindu religion, or any religion for that matter, for a fast 
3iko -mine. I do not propose to deal with the religious 
■aspect. Suffice it to say that it was at God’s call that I 
•«mbarked upon tho last fast and it would be at His call 
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iimt it would bo rosumocl, if it over is. But when it was 
first undertaken, it wns undoubtcdlj' for removal of unto- 
ucliabilily, root and branch. That it took the form it did 
was no choice of mine. The Cabinet decision precipitated 
the crisis of my life, but X knew , that the revocation qf the 
British Cabinet’s decision was to be but the beginning 
of the end. A tremendous force could not be set in motion 
merely in order to alter a political decision unless it had 
behind it a mucli deeper meaning, even unknown to its 
authors. Tlvc people alTccted instinctively recognised that 
meaning and responded. ■ ■ 

The Impendwg fast 

Perhaps no man within living memory has imvelled 
so often from one end of India to the other or has 
penetrated so many villages and come in contact with so 
many millions a.s J have. They have all known my life?. 
They have known that. I have recognised no barriers 
between “untouchables" and “touchables” or caste and 
caste. Tlicy have heard me speak often in their own 
tongues denouncing untouchability in unmeasured terras 
describing it as a curse and a blot upon Hinduism.* With 
rare exceptions, at hundreds of these mass meetings or at 
priv.ate meetings in all parts of India, there has been nh 
protest against my presentation of the case against unto'" 
uchabilit}’. Crowds have passed resolutions denouncing^ 
untouchability and pledging themselves to remove it fron) 
their midst and they have on innumerable occasions -called 
<x-)d as witness to their pledge and asked for His ■ blessing 
that He may give them strength to carry 'out - their 
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pledger : It was against these millions that my fast was" 
undertaken and it was their spontaneous love that brought 
about a ti’ansformation inside of five days and brought 
into being the Yeravda Pact. And it -will be against them 
that the fast w'ill be I’esutned if that Pact is not carried 
put by them in its fullness. The Government are now 
practically out of it. Their part of the obligation they 
fulfilled promptly. The major part of (he resolutions of 
the Yeravda Pact has to be fulfilled by these millions, the 
?o-c.illed caste-Hindus who have flocked to the meetings 
I;have described. It is they who have to embrace the supp- 
ressed brethon and sisters as their very own, whom they 
have to invite to their temples, to their homes, to their 
schools. The untouchables in the villages should be 
fiiade to feel that their shackles have been broken, that 
they arc in no way inferior to their fellow-villagers, that 
they are worshippez's of the same God as other villagers 
and are entitled to the same lights and privileges that 
the latter enjoy. But if these vital conditions of the 
Pact are not carried out by caste-Hindus, could I 
possibly live to face God and man ? I ventured even to fell 
Dr.. Ambedkar, Rao Bahadur Raja and other fn’ends belo- 
nging to the sppressed group that they should regard me 
as a hostage for the due fulfilloicnt by caste-Hindus of the 
conditions of the Pact. The fast, if it has to come, will 
not be for the coercion of those who arc opponents of the 
reform, but it will be intended to .sling into action tho-:c 
who have.been ray comrades or who h.avc taken j)!H!c'e.‘' 
for the remov.al of untouchability. If they belie ih^ir 
pledges or if they never meant to abide by them and ihf ir 
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Hinduism -was a mero camouflage, I should have no 
interest left in. life. My fast therefore ought not to nfFect 
the opponents of reform, nor even fellow-workers and the 
millions who have led me to believe that they were with 
me and the Congress in the campaign against untoucha- 
bility, if the latter have un second thoughts come to tho 
conclusion that untouchability is not after all a crime 
against God and humanity. In my opinion, fasting for 
purification of self and others is ati age-long institution 
and it will subsist so long as man believes in God. It is- 
the prayer to the Almighty from an anguished heart. But 
whether my argument is wise or foolish, I cannot bo dislo- 
dged from my position so long as I do not see the folly or 
the error of it.. It will be resumed only in obedience- to the 
inner voice, and only if there is a manifest breakdown of 
the Yeravda Pact, owing to the criminal neglect of- caste- 
Hindus to inplement its conditions. Such neglect would 
mean a betrayal of Hinduism. I should not care to remain 
its living witness. 

There i-s another fast which is a near possibility and 
that is in connection with opening of the Guntvaj’j'ur 
Temple in Kerala. It was at my urgent request that Sjk 
Kelappan suspended his fast for three months, a fast that 
had well-neigh brought him to death's door. I would bo 
in honour bound to fast with him if on or before the first 
of January next that temple is not opened to the untoucha'- 
bles precisely on the same terms as the touchables and if 
it becomes necessary for Sjt. Kelappan to resume his fast;. 
I have been obliged to dwell at some length upon these 
possible fasts because of the receipt of hot correspondence 
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from two- or three quarters. Go-workers, ho-wever, should 
not be agitated over the possibility. To become unnerved 
over a prospect one would not like to face, very often 
results in its materialising. The best way of averting it is- 
for all affected by it to put fortii their whole strength into 
the work that would render the occurrence impossible. 

Interdining and Inter- Marriage 

Correspondents have asked whether interdining and 
inter-marriage are part of the movement ag.ainst untoucha- 
bility. In my opinion they are not. They touch tlie caste- 
men equally with the outcastes. It is therefore not oblig.a- 
tory on an anti-untouchability worker to devote himself 
or herself to interdining and intermarriage reform. 
Personally, I am of opinion that this reform is coming 
sooner than we expect. Restriction on intercastc dining- 
and intercaste marriage is no part of Hindu religion. It is 
a social custom which crept into Hinduism when perhaps 
it was in its decline, and was then meant perhaps to bo a 
temporary protection against disintegration of Hindu 
society. To-day these two prohibitions are weakening 
Hindu society and emphasis on them has turned the 
attention of mass mind from the fundamentals which are 
vital to life’s growth. Whereverthereforc people voluntarily 
take part in functions where touchnbles and untouchables, 
Hindus and non-Hindus are invited to join dinner p.artics, 
I welcome them as a health}' sign. But I should never 
dream of making this reform, however desirable in itself 
it may be, part of an all-India reform which has been 
long overdue. Untouchability in the form we all know it 
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IS a canker eating into tlie verj' vitals of Hinduism. Dining 
and marringo restrictions stunt Hindu socieh*. I think 
the distinction is ftindamenfal. It v'ould be unwise in a 
hurricane campaign to overweight and thus endanger the 
main issue. It may even amount to a broach of faith with 
the masses to call upon them suddenly to view the removal 
of untoHchability iu n light different from what they have 
been taught to believe it to be. On the one hand, therefore, 
whilst intordining ni.ay go on where the public is itself 
ready for if, it should not be part of the India-wide 
campaign. 

The Spirit of Sanata7ia Dliarma 

I have letters, some of them angrily worded, fi-om those 
\vho style themselves Sanafaiiisls. For them untoucha- 
bility is the essence of Hinduism, florae of them regard 
ineas a renegade. Some others consider that I have imbibed 
notions against untouebabiiity and the like from Christia- 
nity and Islam. Some again quote scriptures in defence 
<if untouchability. To these I Imve promised a reply 
through this statement I would venture, therefore, to 
tell these correspondents that I claim myself to be a 
Sa72ata7itsi. Their definition of a Sariatanist is obviously 
different from mine. For me Sa77aia/ia-Dharma is the 
vital faith handed down from generations belonging 
even to prc-historic period and based upon the 
Vedas and the writings that followed them. For me 
the Vedas .are as indefinable as God and Hinduism. 
It would be only partially true to say that the Vedas are 
the -four books which one finds in print. These books ; are 
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themselves remnants of the discourses left by tlieunlcnovrn 
seers. Those of later generations added to these originalfrca- 
sures according to their lights. There then arose a great 
■j and lofty-minded man, the composer of the Gita. He gave 
to the Hindu ■world a synthesis of Hindu Religion at- 
. ^nce deeply philosophical and yet easily to be understood 
by any unsophisticated seeker. It is the one open book 
to every Hindu who will care to study it and if all the 
•other scriptures were reduced to ashes, the seven hundred 
verses of this imperishable booklet are quite enough to 
tell one what Hinduism is and how one can live up to it. 
And I claim to bo a Sanatanist because for forty years 
I have been seeking literally to live up to the teachings 
of that book. Whatever i.s contrary to its main theme I 
reject as un-Hindu. It excludes no faith and no teacher, 
-It gives me great joy to be able to say that I have studied 
the Bible, the Koran, Zend Avesta and the other scrip- 
tures of the world with the same reverence that I h.avo 
given to the Gita. This reverent reading has strengthened 
my faith in the Gita. They have broadened my outlook 
and therefore ray Hinduism. Lives of Zoroaster, Jesus and 
Mohamad, as I h.ave understood them, have illumined 
many a passage in the Gita. What therefore these Snnntam 

• friends have hurled against rae .as a taunt has been to mo 
a source of consolation. I take pride in calling myself .a 
Hindu because I find the term broad enough not merely 

* to tolemtc but to assimilate the teachings of prophets from 
nil the four corners of the e.arth. I find no warrant for 
«ntouchnbility in this Book of Life. On the contraryitcom- 
pcls me, by an appeal to my reason and a more penctra- 
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ting appeal to my heart in language that has a magnetic' 
touch about it, to believe that all life is one and that it is 
through God and must return to ' him. According to 
Sanaiana Dharmci taught by that venerable Mother, life 
does not consist in outward rites and ceremonial, but it 
consists in the uttermost inward purification and merging^' 
oneself, body, soul and mind, in the divine essence. I have 
gone to masses in their millions with this message of the 
Gita burnt into my life. And they have instinctively 
recognised me ns one of them, as one belonging to their 
faith. And as days have gone by, my belief has grown 
stronger and stronger that I could not bo wrong in claimi- 
ng to belong to Sanatava DItanna and if God wills if. He 
will let me seal that claim with ray death. 

November 4, 1932. 

Ycrnvdo Central Prison, M. K. GANDHI. 


(2) 

A Correspondent , in spite of having received a 
liberal education, suggests that before Harijans are 
]5ut on a level with caste-Hindus, they should become 
fit for such reception, shed tlieir dirty habits, give up 
eating carrion; and another goes the length of saying that 
Bhangis and Chamars who are engaged in what he considers 
are “dirty occupations” should give them up. These 
critics forget that casteraen are responsible for whatever 
bad habits are to bo observed amongst the Harijans. The 
so-called higher castes have deprived them of facilities for 
keeping themselves clean and also the incentive for doings 
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80. As for the occupation? of scavenging and tanning,, 
they are no more dirty than many other occupations I can 
name. What may be admitted is that these occupations 
like several others are carried on in a dirty manner. That 
again is due to the high-handed indifference and criminal 
neglect of the "high castes.” I can sa}' from personal 
experience that both scavenging and tanning can be done 
in a perfectly healthy and clean manner. Every mother 
is a scavenger in regard to her own cliildren and every 
student of modern medicine is a tanner in-asmuch as ho 
has to dissect and skin human carcases. But we consider 
theirs to be sacred occupations. I submit that the 
ordinary scavenger’s and the tanner’s occupations are no 
less sacred and no less useful than those of mothers and 
medical men. We shall go wrong if castemen regard 
themselves as patrons distributing favours to the 
Harijans. Whatever is done now by the castc-Hindus 
for the Harijaiis will be but a tardy reparation for the 
wrongs done to them for generations, and if now they have 
to be received in their existing state, as tJiey must be- 
received.. it is a well-deserved punishment for the past 
guilt. But there is this certain satisfaction that the verj' 
act of receiving them with open hearts would be a suffi- 
cient incentive to cleanliness and the castemen will for 
their own comfort and convenience provide Jlanjaris 
with facilities for keeping thcmsoleves clean. 

The Tragic Picture 

It is well to remind ourselves of what wrong.? wc 
have heaped upon the devoted heads of iho IJarij^us. 
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Socially tliey are lepers. Economically they are worse than 
slaves. Religiously they aro denied entrance to places we 
miscall "houses of GodJ^ They are denied the lise, on the 
same terms ns the castemon, of public roads, public 
schools, public hospitals, public wells, public taps, public 
parks and the like, at»d in some cases their approach 
within a measured distance is a social crime and in some 
other rare enough cases their very sight is an offence. 
They are reJegatod for their residence to the worst quar- 
ters of cities or villages where they practically get no 
social services. Caste Hindu lawyers, and doctors will not 
serve them as they do other members of society. Brahmins 
will not ofliciatc at their religioiis functions. The wonder 
is that they are at all able to eke out an existence or that 
they still remain within the Hindu fold. They are too 
downtrodden to rise in revolt against their suppressors. 

I have recalled these tragic and shameful facts in or- 
der to make the workers vividly realise the implication of 
the Yeravda Pact. It is only ceaseless effort that can raise 
these dowmtroddcn fellow beings from degradation, purify 
Hinduism and raise the whole Hindu society and with it 
the whole of India. 

Lotus not be stunned by this simple' recital of the 
wrongs. If the demonstration during the Fast week "Was a 
genuine expression of repentance on the part of enste- 
Hindus all will be well, and every Harijan ■will soon feel 
the glow of freedom. But before this imrch-desired end cun 
be achieved the message of freedom will have to be carried 
to the remotest village. Indeed the work in the village is 
•far more difficult than in the big cities where it is possible 
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quickly to mobilise public opinion Now that there is the 
All-Iiidia Anti-Untouchability League workers should 
work in coordination with that League. And here I would 
like to recall what Dr. Ambedkar told me. He said, “Let 
there be no repetition of the old method when the reformer 
claimed to know more of the requirements of his victims 
^ than the victims themselves,” and therefore, he added, 
“tell your workers to ascertain from the representatives of 
the Hai ijans what their first need is and how they would 
like it to be satisfied. Joint refreshments are good enough 
by way of demonstration, but thej' may be overdone. There 
is a flavour of patronage about them. I ■would not attend 
them myself. The more dignified procedure would be to 
invite us to ordinary social functions without any fuss. 
Even temple entry, good and nccessniy as it is, u)ay wait 
The crying need is the raising of the economic status and 
decent beh.aviour in the dail}’’ contact.” I must not 
repeat here some of the h.arrowing details given by him 
from his own bitter experiences. I felt the force of his 
remarks. I hope every one of my readers will do likewise. 

A few Svggestioiis 

Many suggestions have been sent to me for adoption 
by the reformers. One is a repetition of what Swann .Shr.a- 
ddhanandji used to repeat so often, namely, that every 
Hindu should have in his home a Ilarijan -u-ho wou’d be 
for all practical puiposcs n njcmber of the f.amiiy. Ine 
second comes from a non-Hindu friend deeply inlercstecl 
in Indians’ welfare. He says that every well-to-do Hindu 
should be.ar the expense of giving.if pos?ible,uncIcr his own 
observation, higher education to a Tlnrijan young mnn or 
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:girl So tlmt these after finishing their education might 
work for the uplift of fellow Harijans. Both the suggestions 
-arc worthy of consideration and adoption, I would ask 
all who have fruitful suggestions to make to pass them on 
to the newly established League. Correspondents should 
recognise my limitations, li'rom behind the prison gates, I 
c,an only tender advice to the Le.ague and the people. 
can take no part in the real execution of plans. They 
should also recognise that my opinions, based as they 
must be on insufTicient data, and often on second hand 
information, are liable to revision in the light of new 
facts and should therefore bo received with caution. 

What Wc'have Gained? 

Though it is now past history I would devote a 
paragraph to the objection raised by a correspondent and 
even voiced in suppressed tones in the press. Referring to 
the political part of the Pact they ask, ‘What have you 
gained by it ? The Harijns have surely got much more 
than the Prime Minister g.ave.^ Well, that is exactly the 
gain. My opposition to the decision was that it gave stone 
instead of bread. This Pact has given bits of bread. I 
personally would have rejoiced with Dr. Moonje if the 
Harijans had got all the seats allotted to the Hindus. 
That would have been the greatest gain to caste-Hindns 
and Hinduism. What I wanted and what I still want - 
is their complete merger in the caste-Hindus and 
•the latter’s in the former. It is my deliberate opinion, not 
likely to bo altered by any fresh fact that may come to 
light, that the more the suppressors give to the suppressed 
4he more they gain. Thes” gain pro discharge from 
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overdue debts. Unless casfce-Hindus approach the questioa 
in that humble, penitent, religious and right spirit, the 
remaining part of the Pact will never be observed in the 
spirit that seemed to pervade Hindu society during the 
Past week. 

I would like to tender my congratulations to those 
Princes who have opened their State temples to the Hari- 
-}ans and have otherwise proclaimed banishment of 
tintouchability from their States. If I may say it, they 
have thereby done some penance on their own behalf and 
their people. I hope that the Hindus residing in these 
States will carry out the terms of these proclamations and 
ho fraternize with them as to make the Harijans feel that 
ihey never were the despised outcastes of Hindu humanity. 
W& are too near the scene of tragedy to realise that this 
canker of untouchability has travelled far beyond its 
prescribed limits and has sapped the foundations of the 
whole nation. The touch-me-not spirit pervades the 
atmosphere. If therefore this white ant is touched at 
its source, I feel sure that we shall soon foi’get the 
■differences with regard to caste and caste and religion and 
religion and begin to believe that even as all Hindus are 
one and indivisible, so are all Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, 
Parsees, Jews and Christians, branches of the same parent 
iree. Though religions are many, Religion is one. That is 
the lesson I would have us learn from the campaign 
against untouchability. And we will learn it, if we pro- 
^eecute it in the religious spirit with a determination that 
■will not be resisted. 

Yerarda Central Prison 

• November 5, 1932. 11. K. GANDHI 
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( 3 ) 

A oorrespondont ^rhom I know well and who ia in’ 
sympathy with the movement against untouchnbility, though he 
does not accept the whole of the programme, writes a long letter 
in Hindi from which I condense the following : 

“I fear that the campaign is not being kept within bounds 
in all parts of the country. I understand that in some cases thoscj 
who claim to bo workers in the causa arc making use of 
questionable methods such ns resorting to abuse of the adherents 
of the old order and pouring ridicule on sacred names. Anyone 
who dares to analys(! your sayings or tvritings or who 
demurs to the extreme forms that the campaign is taking 
immeditely becomes the butt of ridicule, is labelled a traitor to 
his religion and even threatened with dire consequences. They do 
not seem to care for the material or moral welfare of the outoastes. 
They think that their effort begins and ends with promcscuous 
dinners and marching crowds of Harijans to temples, even in 
defiance of the wislies to the contrary of the trustees. I am sure 
yon do not want the movement to degenerate into mere spectacular 
demonstrations calculated merely to wound the feelings of the 
orthodox without doing the least service to the Harijans.” 

Out of nearly a hundred letters on uutouchnbility received by 
me during the past month (his is the first letter complaining of thd 
workers’ conduct bordering on violence. I, however, felt the necessi; 
f,y of giving publicity to the complaint, if only out of regard for 
my correspondent, ns a warning to tbo workers. I know that he will 
not indulge in wilful exaggeration. There can bo no compulsion in 
matters of' religion. I should say in any matter. The public know' 
ray very strong views against violence in any shape or form against 
anyone, no matter what his caste or creed oriintionality may be. Let 
those in charge of the movement therefore understand that even in ^ 
their impatience to save me from the prospective fast they may not 
force the pace by adopting questionable methods. If they' do they 
•q-ill merely hasten myend.lt would he a living death for meto- 
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•witness the degeneration of a movement in whose behalf, as I 
believe, God had prompted that little fast. The cause of Eartjans 
-and Hinduism- will not be served by ihe methods of the rabble. 
This is perhaps the biggest religions reform movement in India, if 
not in the world, involving as it does the well being of nearly 
sixty million humen beings living in serfdom. The orthodox section 
that disapproves of it is entitled to every courtesy and considera- 
tion. We have to win them by love, by self-sacrifice, by perfect self- 
restraint, by letting the purity of our lives produce its own silent 
effect upon their hearts. We must have faith in our truth and love 
converting the opponents to our way. There is no doubt whatsoever 
that deliverance of sixty million human beings from age-long 
suppression will not be brought about by mere showy demonstra- 
! tion. There has to be a solid constructive programme contemplating 
attack oh all fronts. This enterprise requires the concentrated 
energy of thousands of men, women, boys and girls, who are actua- 
ted by the loftiest religious motives. I would therefore respectfully 
urge thoSe who do not appreciate the purely religious character of 
the movement to retire from it. Let those who have that faith and 
fervour, be they few or many, work the movement. Eemoval of 
untouchability may produce, indeed it will produce, great political 
consequences ; but it is not a political movement. It is a movement 
purely and simply of purification of Hinduism, and that purifica- 
tion can only come through the purest instruments. Thanks beta 
God that there ate hundreds, if not thousands, of such instruments 
working in all parts of India. Let the impatient sceptics watch; 
wait and see. But let them not mar the movement by hasty, ill- 
conceived interference, even though it may be prompted by laudable 
motives. 


Yeravda Central Prison. 
November 7. 1932 


M. H. GANDHI. 
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Significance Of Temple Entry Issue 

In a itpec-ial inlcrnar pircn to a rrprcscntatire of the Assoewtal 
jPrcss ■insulc the Ycrorda Jail Alahalma Gandhi emphasised that 
South India had become the storm centre and explained the reasons 
■trhrj the Gnrnrayoor question teas irorth the price he had cxprcssal 
Jiis determination to pay. Ashed about Dr. Ambedhar’s declaration 
that temple entry teas not irorth rishiny his life Aiahatama Gandhi 
■said 

‘ I do not tnkc the snnio light view thnt Dr. Ambedkar docs of the 
temple-entry question. In mj* opinion it is the deciding test as to 
^vhetho^ the orthodox Iliiida mind hns responded to the c.all of the 
time or not and whether it is prepared to purge Hinduism of the 
Idack mark of untouchability. N’ofhing in my opinion will strike 
the imagination of the Hindu mass mind, including Harijans, as 
throwing open of all public temples to them precisely on the same 
terms ns caste Hindus. I can understand Dr. Ambedkar’s compara- 
tive indiflerence, but I am not thinking of the few cultured men 
belonging to the Depressed Glasses. I am thinking of the uncul- 
tured, dumb many. After all Hindu temples play a most important 
jjart in the life of the masses and I. who have been trying all ray 
life to identify myself with the most illiterate and down-troddeh 
cannot bo satisfied until all temples arc open Ito the outcastes of 
•the Hindu humanity. This, however, docs not menu that I belittle 
in .any shape or form the other disabilities whereunder they are 
labouring. I feel about them just ns keenly as Dr. Ambedkar. Only 
I feel the evil is so deep-rooted that one must not make a choice 
between the diflerent disabilities but must tackle them all at once. 
That is the burden of my correspondence with the Anti-Untoucha- 
Ijility League also. 

“The Guruvnyoor temple has come in my way by accident. I 
diavc no option left to me. After all Helnppan is, in my opinion, one 
•of the noblest of India’s silent servants. A distinguished public 
■career was open to him any day. He is a wellknown worker in Mala- 
har. But he deliberately threw in his lot with the unapproachables 
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iind the invisibles. I had the pleasure and honour of working 
with him at the time of the Vaikom Satyagrnha. Long before that 
tiraeand ever since he had been devoting himself to the uplift of su- 
ppressed humanity. As the public know, after long waiting he made 
a fixed determination to give his life in the attempt to have the 
^luruvayoor temple opened, to the Harijans. I discovered, however, 
the flaw in his fast. I immediately pointed it out to him and, 
although he believed victory was within sight he nobly responded 
and let it slip from his hand, retraced his steps and suspended his 
fast. When I telegraphed to him I bound myself to fast with 
him, if resumption became necessary on the termination of the 
three months’ notice he gave. I should be an unworthy servant 
■of India and an unworthy comrade if I now flinched and .aban- 
■doned Eelappan to his fate. 

"But there is something more than the life of a comrade or iny 
own personal honour. Everyone recognises that the Depressed 
■Classes’ question has to bo solved now or never, not at any rate 
within the present generation or for several generations to come. 
There are thousands of men and women like me who cling to 
Hinduism because they believe that there is in it the amplest scope 
for mental, moral and spiritual expansion. This b.ar sinister put 
upon nearly GO millioni human beings is a standing demonstration 
against that cl.aim. Men like me feel that untouchability is no inte- 
gral part of Hinduism. It is an excrescence, but if it is found to be 
■otherwise, if the Hindu mass mind really hugs untouchability, 
reformers like me have no other option but to sacrifice ourselves on 
the altar of our convictions. I have patiently jand silently [listened 
to the taunt that such a fast is tantamount to suicide. I do not 
blieve it to be such. On the contrary for meu with a deep religious 
-conviction there is no other outlet for the soul than this final sacri- 
fice, when every other effort seems perfectly hopeless. 

"This campaign, therefore, in ray opinion is an acid test of 
what I have claimed for Hinduism and I can only repeat what I 


, 1 Gandhiji afterwards corrected himself and, as he admits in the next 

^tatetmeht, the corrtct number is less than 40 millions. •Editcr 
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flnid nt the Round Tnble Conference that Tlinduism dies if nntotx- 
chahility lircs and ttnlouehahilHj/ fins lo die if lliiidinsni is to live 
nnd today I make bold to Bay that liicrc are hundreds, if not Ibou- 
Bnnds, of Indian men nnd women who would lay down their lives 
even, ns ICclnppen nnd I propose to do, to vindicate the claim for 
Hinduism that it is not n narrow creed or dogma but it is n living 
faith designed to satisfy the most exacting conscience, the deepest 
thinker nnd the godliesl person.” 

( 4 ) 

In Reply to a Critic 

A correspondent Ti*rites ns follows 

“I consider your Inst fast to linvo been n coercion of 
the worst type. I do not want to conceal from you my 
feeling about tiio Yeravda Pact. I know mine is shared 
by public men, who, because of their respect for your 
personality nnd because of your detention in the Yeravda 
Prison, did not like to say anything public jigainst your 
action in bringing about the pact. I consider the pact to 
bo a public misfortune which would never have been 
brought about but for your unfortunate fast. I know of 
a very esteemed friend of yours who had said that if the 
refusal had not meant your certain death, ho would never 
liavc given his consent to the pact. 

“There is a large number of thinking Hindus who 
regret having had to accept the pact, ns they think that 
there would have been no necessity for it, if you had 
only accepted in London what you have done now. 

“In a statement you have said that it was against 
- these millions that your fast was undertaken. I take it 
that it was your intention, but in the actual result It. was 
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not these millions but others who had rlo course left ope» 
but -to suspend their judgment and feeling in the matter 
.and agree to the terms to which nothing in the world 
.would have made them agree, if their refusal had not 
meant the losing of your valued life. It was their 
spontaneous love that brought about transfor- 
mation inside five days and brought into being the 
Yeravda Pact. Is this a correct statement of facts ? 
•'Will it not be more correct to say that it was only in fear 
of your death bj' starvation which brought about the pact. 
Remembering the circumstances under which it was 
•brought .about, I think you will recognise that much 
need not be made of it. If the pact is not carried out in 
'its fulness, much less would there be any justification for 
'you to embark on a second fast. It gives me no pleasure 
to have to criticise a public man of your eminence, bnt the 
’Occasion is such that to keep quiet will not be honest. 
■Your assumption that the masses whom you have addressed 
ion the question of untouchability have accepted your 
•views on that question, simply because they did not 
'publicly oppose your views, is not correct, because out of 
-their respect for your great personality and because of 
•your political leadership they would hear in silence and 
however much they may be opposed to your views, .as I 
know many of them ai’e, at least in Northern India, they 
would still consider it their duty to give you a respectful 
•hearing as you are aware that these people are not very 
vocal and they do not go out of their way to oppose the 
views of those who differ from them, and specially if the 
views are expessed by one of your eminence.^^ 
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A Great Disservice 

I Imvo romovod from the loiter vinnccosBary 
paragraphs and iiaincs of public men referred to by the 
correspondent. It would be a luntfcr of great grief to me 
if the publicmen whom the correspondent mentions have 
suppressed (heir own opinions and accepted proposals 
which, but for the threat of my death, they would never 
have endorsed. If they acted as the correspondent 
suggests, they rendered a groat disservice to thc- 
country and failed to appreciate (ho purely religious- 
character of the fast. In public life one has often to 
perform the painful duty of sacrificing friends for the 
sake of truth or public weal and what was in tho pact 
that those friends considered to be highly objectionable t 
Surely not tho resorvoation of seats, nor joint electorate 
nor the method of nomination of candidate.B, by primary 
election as it has been called. They could not object to the- 
resolution restoring to Hm'ijans social and religious 
rights of which tlioy have cruelly remained dispossessed 
for ages. Tho only thing remaining is tho number of seats 
allotted to them but more than that was given to them by 
the Raja-Moonje Pact and ns I have already said in a- 
previous statement caste Hindus could never give the 
Harijans too many seats if they really believed them to be 
their own kith and kin whom they had hitherto kept 
under their heels. Sorry indeed is the outlook for them if 
what tho pact has given them is regarded as an undeserved, 
concession wrung from the reluctant caste Hindus by my 
fast. Therefore, if the information given by my correspo- 
ndent turns out to be true, I would hold my fast 
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to be doubly justified. I should not care to live as a^ 
member of a society which is chary even of doing a small 
and tardy measure of justice to its outcastes who are so 
through no fault of their own and my fast was trebly 
justified if the further statement made by my correspondent 
is true that the millions of whom I have been writing as 
a matter of fact never endorsed my vehement condemna- 
tion of nntouchability and that they remained silent or 
even signified approval purely out of their respect for 
my ‘great personality’ or my ‘political leadership’. 

Life in the midst of such falsity would be a burden to- 
me. The sooner public men and people realise tho 
necessity of resisting and asserting themselves even 
against the so-called Mahatma like myself the better it 
would be for themselveSj for the country and for men like- 
me. I should gladly fast even to have such a cleansing of 
the atmosphere. 

A Timely Contribution 

My correspondent’s letter is a timely contribution to 
the movement. Those who are in it should know the 
implications both of the movement and the prospective 
fast. I can only repeat witli all the emphasis at my 
command that my fast is not intended to coerce anyone 
to act against what he may consider to be in the best 
interests or the society or country, lily fast is not against 
persons whom I cun name or number. Tt is intended 
imperceptibly and unconsciously to effect and agitate the 
millions whom I have in mind, and between whom and 
myself, I believe, an indissoluble bond exists. 
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Notin Londori ! 

- My con’ospondenfc suggests that 'there "would have 
been no necessity for flie pact if I had only accepted 
in Lfondon what I have done now.’ I must not take up 
the past beyond saying that I would not have done 
in London what it was possible to do in India. The 
correspondent, although he was in London at the time, 
simply does not know all the facts that are in my 
possession. 

Let not tlie public, however, rnn awaj' with the idea 
that I have many letters protesting against the Pact So 
far as I can remember this is the only letter of its kind. 
There are tsvo or three letters complaining of coercion, 
but none suggesting that therefore, anything was given 
to the Jlarijaris, that was not their due and against this 
one letter, I have hundreds of letters . and telegrams 

warmly approving the fast itself and the Pact. 

As I was handing in this statement I received a 
wire from the ever vigilant Sccretarj* of the All India 
Anti-Untouc hability Le.ugue pointing out that total 
population of untouchables in India was not sixty millions 
but under forty. I am sorry for having given an 
incorreot figure although Sjt Thakkar had corrected ine 
even during the fast. 

l!Tovcmber 9, 1932, 

Ycr-wdn Central Prison, M. K. GANDHI. 
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( B) 

What The Harijans Can Do ? 

In this fifth statement I want to smninni'ise 
a part of what I said last week to Sjt, Rajbhoj and his 

friends One of their questions related to what 

^ the Harijans could do in order to lielp the movement. They 
could do a great deal in the direction. They could antici- 
pate the charges brought against them in justification of 
the refusal of some of the caste Hindus to associate with 
fhem on terms of absolute equality. I have already said in 
famphatic language that the caste Hindus arc wliolly to 
blame for the undoubtedly deplorable condition of the 
vast mass of Harijans and that improvement will follow 
the removal of uutouchability as a matter of course. It 
should never be made a condition of the removal. 

Internal Reform 

Nevertheless, it is the obvious duty of the Harijnn 
workers to carry on internal reform to the extent it is 
possible even in the face of the existing state of things. The 
Harijan workers should therefore devote all their energy 
to ( 1 ) the promotion of cleanliness and hygiene among 
the Harijans, ( 2 ) improved methods of carrying on what 
are known as unclean occupations, c. g., scavenging and 
tanning, ( 3 ) the giving up of the eating of carrion and 
beef, if not meat altogether, ( 4 ) giving up of intoxicating 
liquors, ( 5 ) inducing parents to send their children to 
■day-schools wherever they are .available .and parents 
themselves to attend night-schools wherever .such .are 
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opened, ( 6 ) abolition of untoucbability among them- 
selves. 

Lot me go through the items to indicate what is meant 
by them. A daily bath is necessarry at least in our 
climate, and clean clothes are necesssarj* under all climates. 
I know that water is not easily available in Harijan quarters,. 
They have, as a rule, no access to public wells and tanks 
and they are too poor to aflbrd a change of clothing. It is 
not generally realised that even a /o/cfnll of w.ater can give 
one a clean bath. It is t.aken b}' thoroughly wetting a clean 
towel and vigorously nibbing the body, including the head 
all over and then wiping with a dry towel. If the bath 
is taken daily the wet towc-l after wringing out all the 
wafer from it, c.nn servo the purpose of drying the bod\v 
In this climate .again the same clothes can be e.asily w.ashed 
and dried there and then whilst one has merely the langoii 
on 


A Descent to Hell 

As to the improved method of scavenging, selfish and 
ignorant castemen make it well-nigh impossible to remove 
human remains in a decent manner. The closets, becxiuse 
of the untouchability, are unclean beyond description. 
They are dark, ill-ventilated and so constructed that only 
a portion is somewhat capable of being cleaned and that 
too under filthy conditions. To use these closets is a 
positive daily descent to hell. But for the beneficent climate 
many more thousands than already do will find an early 
cremation, owing to the superstitious refusal to see one s 
-own faeces and to permit the untouchables or themselves 
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to clean the interior of the closet. The Harijans wlio have- 
to perform a very necessary social service, can, even in tlie 
existing unfavourable circumstances, at least, have their 
bath immediately after the cleaning is done and use plenty" 
of dry earth for cleaning instead of just the little stravr 
that they tisc. Being an expert scavenger, which I claim 
is;.)be, I could show many very cheap, efficient and. 
thoroughly clean methods of performing this service. But 
I cannot deal with this interesting subject in this cursory 
statement. The curious may look up my writings 
on sanitation in general and village sanitation in 
particular, 

Tanning 

Clean tanning is a far more difficult proposition. Our 
mners do not know the modern method of skinning 
■varcasses nor of tanning-tanning I have here used in a 

comprehensive sense,.,. 

The whole of the process from the carr3'ing of tlie 
carcass to the dressing of the bide is done in a crude 
manner, resulting in the loss to the country of untold 

■R’calth and the production of inferior hide Harijan 

workers can learn the modern method and acquaint the 
i tanners with it in so far as it is practicable. 

The scavengers should bo taught resolutely not to 
accept the remains of the house-holders’ daily food which is 
.^irtually thrown at tliein in the cruellest manner possible. 
Years of habit have dulled the aesthetic sense of the 
scavengers and they see nothing wi'ong in eating tlm 
remains of another man’s dishes. The5' crave after what 
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•J^ecause the latter were taurfit ” 
lirend baked in tlieir homes. ^ 

(^o,rrion-Eating 

Taimers should be iadneed to rive cmo,. a„,l I 
As a voKeInrinn, I vouM lil-e !>'«£ 

::™" “ ’'"7. >wSe;b:ii'’“b:r/'‘,ih:„ t.h5 

oalins 0,15!' be'rivcn'' up Tta'""^’ Tf™°" ""'’ 
onee mien tt tt •• °"® self-restraint will 

a “,„ro , . , l"'r'" ‘ '"““’"“O” of "-o “stemeS 

ia the cam companuivcly eas/ 

tlie campaign against untoucliability. 

,are sclf-c”'pl!ii;'l "" ""'"■fc. They 

UntouchabiKty Among Untouchables 

the anta'.ml" m'*™; “ "''""“o" uatoaohabilily among,, 

™ovri ' ' T “'■”‘0 "" n«d.Ihll' 

Z do, hi bsoome most diffiealf, if 

lh,s doable antoachability is not vemoved with one sweep. 

I saa apla ltaskfov the Harijan reformers.batifthel' - 

-.oddest” “ Pi-rfominantly. religions 

aiad designed to purge Hiadaism of the aaelcanliaess that 
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has crept into it, they will have the necessary courag ^ 
self-confidence to cany out the great reform. It is needless 
for me to stress the point that the workers in such a move- 
n^nt must be selfless and pure in character. 

I have given here a constructive programme that 
should satisfy the most ambitious reformer among 
ETaifjans and occupy the whole of his 'time and energy. 
But there are one or two things he and the Harijans- 
may not do during this period of grace at any rate. No 
Harijan need fast against any one, nor need saiyagralia be 
offered by them. Let them watch the caste Hindus who are 
on their trial and see what thay do to remove the bar that 
separates the Harijans from them. Let them not engage in- 
quarrels with local caste Hindus. Their behaviour should 
J^e at all times courteous and dignified, much more so at 
time. 

Religion can only be vindicated by self-suffering,, 
never by violence done to the oppressors. Though there 
may he many things they may get by force, their credit 
will lie in getting their rights by the conversion of caste 
Hindus, and today they have ample reason for deriving- 
hope from the knowledge that there are tens of thousands- 
of caste Hindus who have a lively sense of their guilt and 
straining every nerve to do reparation to Harijans. 
Let them have perfect confidence in the absolute justice 
of Jheir cause and in the ability of self-suffering to- 
it 


Yerard.a Central Prison 
November 14, 1932. 


M. K. GANDHI 
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What Caote Hindus Can Do ? 


If among the Harijans Sjt. Rajbhoj lias yet been Ik 
-only one to have asked me as to what Harijans might do 
to advance tlio movement, T Imvc scores of letters from all 
parts of India from caste Hindus, both men and wolieni 
students and others, inquiring in what way they can help 
without interfering with their other pre-occupations and 
since anti-untouclmbility movement, as applied to the 
masses, is one merely of a change of heart, a changing of 
their attitude towards Harijans, the vast majority of caste 
Hindus do not need to intciTupt their daily activities in 
order to serve the Harijans. 

Implications of Removal of Untouchahility 

S' 

The first thing is for cvciyone to understand the 
implications of tho removal of untouchability in his or 
her own life, and if the answer is that he or she has not 
only no objection to it, but is desirous of seeing them ent- 
ering public temples, using public places, such as schools, 
•sarai.f, roads, hospitals, dispensaries and the like, in short, 
the Harijans being put precisely on tho same footing as th- 
emselves, religiously, socially, economically and politictd^vT'- 
ho or she has personally taken the full stop. But that is not 
all that tho questioners want or all th.at they should be 
satisfied with. Having gone so far, they want toknowwfe^ 
more they can do in furtherance of tho cause. Such inquirers 
need not extend their activities beyond their immediate 
-neighbourhood. 
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Worh among caste Hindus 

Let them canvass the opinion of those with .whom 
■tiiey come in daily contact, and if the former are not 
-convinced of the necessity of removal of untoucbability 
they should, if they have critically studied the movement, 
■endeavijur to convince their neighbours, or if they are not 
competent they should procure the necessary literature, 
supply them with it and put them in touch with those full- 
time workers who are specially qualified for such propaga" 
nda work. If they find that their neighbourhood is not 
touched by the spirit of the movement and if they have any 
influence, they should arrange public lectures, demonstrat- 
ions and invite speakers to such meetings. So much for the 
work amongst the caste Hindus. 

Caste Hindus' Duty 

But the real work that this large body of men and 
women can do is undoubtedly among the Harijans Those 
caste Hindus who have studied my fifth statement, could 
not fail to have noticed that there is a vast amount of sil- 
ent and effective service to be rendered by caste Hindus 
without much expenditure of time, energy or money. The 
^aste Hindus can effectively supplement the effort of 
Harijan workers in inculcating habits of cleanliness and 
by procuring facilities for having easy access to the requi- 
:red water-supply. The}’ can find out public wells and 
' tanks situtated near Harijan quarters and canvass the 
•opinion t)f caste Hindus who may be using" such wells or 
tanks, pointing out to them that Harijans have a legal right 
-to the use of all such public services and they can at the 
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isntnc time see fo it that -vrlicn tho consent of caste Hindus 
lias been secured for the use by the Hariiaris of these 
services, the latter use them in a manner not ofiensive to 
the former. 

Scavenging 

As to scavenging, they can visit theowners of houses 
served by Harij'ans in their neighbourhood and explain to 
them tho necessity of malcing it easy for Harijans fo do 
the cleaning work in a hygienic manner. To this end, it 
would be. natura y nccessarj- for them to study the 
scientific method of constructing closets and disposing 
of nightsoil. They can also procure from the householders 
special dresse.s to be supplied to the scavengers and make 
the Harijans feel, by unhesitatingly doing the scavenging 
themselves, that there is nothing low or undignified about 
rendering such service. Such workers should also carry 
on propaganda against castomen giving to their scavengers 
le.avings from their daily food and, where they are ill-paid^ 
persuading the emploi’crs to pay them a decent wage. 

Tanning 

As to tanning, not much help can be rendered unless 
some one of such vohmt.ary leisure-time workers, h.as 
humanity and enthusiasm enough to study the hygienic 
method of skinning a carcass and, haying done so, will 
spread the knowledge among these tanners. They certainly 
can do one thing. They can find out tJie custom about 
the di.sposal of such carcasses aud see tiiat the tanners 
are assured of a proper w.age for the service they render. 
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Those who have capacity and time can conduct day or 
night schools, take the Harijan chiidren for picnics and 
sights-seeing on holidays or whenever the opportunity occu- 
rs and visit the Harijans in their own homes, procure 
medical aid where necessary and generally let them feel 
that a new page has been opened in their lives and that 
they need no longer regard themselves as the neglected and; 
despised portion of Hindu humanity. 

What Students Can Do ? 


All that I have described can be most easily and 
efficiently done by the student world. If this work is- 
done with silent zeal, determination and intelligence by a 
large body of men and women, I have no doubt that we 
shall have taken many steps in our progress towards the 
goal and it would be found too that there are more things 
than I have described that require attention. I have 
but chosen a few of the many things that have come under 
my observations in the course of my jonrneyings. i 


Yeravda'Centrnl Prison, 
November 15, 1932 


M. JL GANDHI ’ 


( 7 ) 

Duly of Uplifting the Harijans 


: { Extracts talxn from the Seventh Statement ) 

Though the questions that I shall endeavour to answer 
in this statement have been more or less covered by the 
pre\dous statements, yet as tiiey continue to recur, I 
thought it would be well to collect as many as possible and 
deal with them in one single statement. 

“Are you not forcing the people to do things .against 
their will?” is one such que.stion. At least such is not my* 
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■4ntj*/?tibn. Tlio contemplated fast is intended to strengthen ' 
the wenk, to energise the sluggards, to give faith to the 
sceptics. It should be clear to any one who will give a 
little thought to it that those who are hostile to the 
reform, will not onlj' be uneffected by the fast but will 
probably, and perhaps rightly, from their own stand- 
point, welcome it if only it ends fatally 

"Whatever the unintended consequences of the con- 
templated fast may be, apart from its being a question of 
Ijononr, itranst be taken up if the occasion arises for the 
4\dditional reason that it is certain to stir to worthy effort 
tens of thousands of people who have faith in me. Such 
must be the case in every movement of a religious character. 

Opposition Inevitable 

‘The .second question is : “ are you not setting one 
•section of Hindus against another ?” Most emphatically 
•not Some opposition is inevitable in every reform. But 
up to a point , opposition and agitation in a society are a 
-sign of healthy growth 

Almost every letter that I thave recieved from Sana- 
tanits makes these startling admissions: 

(1) ‘We admit that there is much to be done for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Harijans,^ 

(2) ‘We admit that many caste Hindus are ill-treating 
the Harijans,^ 

(3) ‘We admit that their children should receive 
education, that they should have better quarters to live in,^ 

(4) ‘We admit that they should have proper arrange- 
ments for bathing and drawing water for themselves,’ 
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(5) We'admifc tliafc they should have full politicat 
•rights/ 

(6) ‘We admit that they siiould have temple facilities 
for v'orship/ and 

(7) ‘We admit that they should ha%m all the civic 
Hghts that the others have, ftut we must not be compelled 
to touch them or associate witli them especially whilst 
they are in their present condition.’ 

“Then, 1 say to them, since you admit the necessity 
for putting them on the same level with you, why nre you 
agitated that otiier caste Hindus will go a stop further 
and believe on the strength of the same S/iastras, that you 
believe in, that it is their duty not to regard the Harijans 
as untouchables but to have them, and share with them- 
selves all those rights and privileges which yon concede 
to them, but whicii you would have them to enjoy and 

exercise in isolation from you 

Funds for the Campaign 

“I venture to suggest a better way. Since you arc at 
one with the reformers in conceding the dcsirabilily of 
ameliorating the condition of (he Harijans and since yon 
have not hitherto done nnything tangible in tiiat direction,^ 
subscribe liberally to the funds (hat the reformers .ire 
-collecting and use them as your agents for carrying out the 
common scheme and respect their interpretation of Hindu 

religion as you would have them to respect yours 

Use of Temphs 

•One difficulty is still standing in (he way. Who 
is to have the use of public temples and other public 
institutions that are in existence and from which Harijans 
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‘ present debnrred, in some cases legally and in 
otlrChs, far more nnniv’rons, illegally ? The Sanafanists or 
the reformers together with the Harijans ? There is a 
very simple way ont of the difficiilty if only each party 
will shed anger and mutual disrespect. A referendum can 
easily bo taken for each village or a group of villages and 
each city or each division of a city and whichever party 
lias the majority in favour of its view, should make use 
of the public institutions, including temples. And if the 
Sanatanists carry the majority with them, they should 
defi'ay their sliare with the reformers of the cost of 
providing equal services for the reformers' and the 
untouchables. 

"I bracket the reformers with the Harijans, for if they 
are worth their salt and will work up to their conviction.as 
time progresses, the duty must dawn upon them of denying 
to tliemselves tlio use of a single service which the Hari- 
jans cannot enjoy with caste Hindus on absolutely equal 
terms 

‘‘Le{ them clearly understand that the remoral of, uniouehabili- 
iy in accordance trilh the Ycrarda Pact and, irith the declaration of 
the recently formed AlUIndia- Anii-Untouehability League includes 
' -no more than I hare narrated. Jt docs not include inter-dining and 
inlcr-marriagc. That tnany Hindus including myself tcoidd go much 
further, ought not to disturb the Sanatanists. They tcill not irant to 
stifle priratc judgment on private action 

“If a particular I'cform has inherent vitality and 
has come in response to the needs of the time no power 

.•on earth can stem its irresistible march. 

! Yernvdn Central Prison 

. November 16, 1932, M. BT. GANDHI 
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The Meaning of Shaotras 

Here is another question that many correspondents have 
•asked: 

‘you say, you believe in the shastras. We do not understand 
•svhat you mean by them, for you seem arbifrarily to reject many 
things -which are supported by the skastras, even the Gita 
, that yon swear by, requires one to follow the shastras’. 

I must repeat what I have said in a previous statement, that for 
me nothihg that is inconsistent with the main theme of the Gita is 
sftasiras, no matter where it isfound or printed. If I do not shock 
my orthodox friend^:, I would like to make my meaning clearer still. 
Nothing that is inconsistent with the universally accepted first 
principles of morality has for mo the authority of shastras. Tliey 
are designed not to supersede but to sustain the first principles and 
for me Gita is all-sufficing bec.ause it not only conforms to the first 
principles, but it gives you solid reason for adherence to them at 
any cost. But for this golden rule that I have suggested, laymen like 
me would flounder in the mid^t of a forest of conflicting texts and n 
pile of nicely printed and equally nicely bound Sanskrit volume.s,for 
which rival panrfe'fe claim divine authority. Thus there are many 
smritis, some of which are unknown outside the little area in 
which, by a few hundred men, they are held in veneration. No one 
can give their origin or the dates of their composition. I saw one 
such volume in the South. When I inquired of learned scholarly 
friends about this volume, they told me they hadno knowledge of it. 

Contradictory Teachings 

There are numerous .dyatrtas which when c.x.araincd, contra- 
■dict one another and which have no binding cflect outside the 
little areas where they find acceptance. If all these books arc to bo 
held as binding on Hindus, there is hardly an immoral practice for 
which it would be difficult to find shastric sanction and even in the 
hoary Manu Smrili from which, if verses of doubtful authenticity 
are not expurgated, one would discover several texts contradicting 
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moral (cachings to bo found spread thronglioiit that 

■"'^grciit book. 

Therefore the meaning I have given to the irord sh/isira in 
the Bhagwnd Gita, wherein it occurs only in one contc.xt, is not .any 
hook or set of laws outside the Gita itself but it means right condnet 
embodied in a living authority. I know that this is not likely 
to sati.sfy the critic and, ns a layman, I can give no lead to anV' 
body but I can satisfy the curiosity of tny critics by telling them . 
what I mean exactly by xhnxtra. 

Mccnimg of Divine Guidance 


Another question pnt with equal persistence is thw: ‘What do- 
you mean by divine guidance or the inner voice and how would you 
nud, for that matter, the world fare if every one claimed such 
guidauce for himself and each acted in a manner wholly difl'erent 
from his neighbours V 

Tliis a fair question and we would come to a pretty pass if 
Divinity had made no provision by w.ay of self-protection. Whilst 
therefore, all may lay the claim, some alone will bo able to justify 
it. .V person falsely claiming to net under divine inspiration or thir 
promptings of the inner voice, without h.aving any such, will fare 
wor-'c than the one falsely claiming to net tinder the authority of 
nu earthly sovereign. Whereas the latter, on being exposed, will 
escape with injury to his body, the former may perish body and 
soul fogciher. Charitable critics impute no fraud to me but suggest 
that I am highly likely to bo acting under a hallucination. The 
result for mo even then will not bo far difl'erent from what it would 
be if I was laying a false claim. A humble seeker that 1 claim to be, 
has need to bo most cautious and to preserve balance of mind. He 
has to reduce himself to zero before God will guide him. Let me not 
labour this point. The claim I h.ave made is neither extraordinary 
nor exclusive, God will rule the lives of all those who will surrender 
themselves without reservation to Him. In the language of the Gita 
God acts through those who have acquired complete detachment 
i.e., self-effacement. Hera there is no question of hallucination. I 
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liavo stated in a simple scientific truth to be tested by all irbo 
have the will and patience to acquire the necessary qualifi- 
cations, which are again incredibly simple to understand and easy 
■enough to acquire, where there is determination. 

Appeal to Reason 

Lastly no one need worry about my claim. What I am 
asking the people to do is capable of being verified by reason. 
Even when I disappear from the scene, untouchiibility will have to 
be removed. Whether the fast is divinely inspired or not need not 
be a matter of concern even to my closest associates. They may, 
■out of affection for me, work with double zeal in the cause. That 
would be no calamity even if it was found that the fast was the 
foolish act of a self-willed friend. Those who have neither affection 
for, nor faith in, me will remain unmoved by it. Constant harping, 
therefore, on the contemplated fast, or my claim in regard thereto, 
is calculated to befog the public mind and (divert) attention from the 
great work before the nation. I would, therefore, conclude this state* 
ment by drawing the readers’ attention to a fewpiclurcsi that I have 
picked up from the voluminous correspondence iu ray possession 

The Work Before Us 

iroit! I wish fhai, instead of engaging in fruitless controrersg 
eibont what is and what is not contained in the Shastras about untou- 
chabilitg ccerg one of us would apply oursclrcs to amelioration of 
■flic wretched condition of the so-called tmtouehahlcs. There is work 
enough and to spare for all my learned correspondents, who almost 
withoat exception hare assured me that they yield to no one in their 
desire to better their [untouchables') material anil moral condition. 


Veravda Central Prison. 
November 17. 1532 


M. K. GANDHI 


I Omitted in this colIcction-Editcr. 
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A RETROSPECTION 

Since 20th October, when Gandhiji, the gjreafestand 
rao5.t revered of our countrymen, embarked on his holy 
‘fast unto death’, in the name of God, there has been quick 
work and the wide awakening has released tremendous 
zeal and energy. Thousands of meetings have been held, 
in evorj' part and almost in every corner of the land, 
including far-off vilagcs, expressing the sympathy with, 
and .support to, the movement. Almost io all these 
meetings touchables mi.xed with the untouchables easily 
and freely. 

And again, hundreds of temples have been declared 
open to the Hnrijaiis unthout any conditions whatsoever- 
A decade before this w.as inthinkable. With what 
tremendous pace the times are changing ! JJven a few 
years before, when that indefatigtible worker for the 
cause of the Hariinns, and the trusted lieutenant o£> 
Gandhiji, Syt. Jamnalal Bajaj, started work in this direc- 
tion, he, inspite of his irrepressible optimism, could not 
succeed beyond a tardy limit. Gandhiji’s fast touched 
the most tender aspect of Hindu heart and quickened its 
feeling for our Depressed and Supressed brethren. 

# S © 

So far as I am aware more than 1500 temples have 
been declared open to the H;irijans in different parts of 
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